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A syli ms? 
and th Tr: wment 
of the Insane. 


Lunatic 


HE care and treat- 
ment of lunatics 
is a subject to 
which, as regards 
the provision and 
the arrangement 
and construction 
of asylums, con- 
siderable attention 
has been given in 
these pages ; and 
the subject con- 
tinues to demand 
the consideration 
of architects. Ad- 
ditional county 
asylums are yet 
called for, or insti- 
tutions auxiliary 
to them ; very few 
indeed of the bo- 
roughs have pro-| 
vided 
there is no asylum 
for lunatics from 
the military ser- 
vice ; and the ne- 
cessity for insti- 
tutions speci ially | 
adapted to the insane of the middle classes, 

is each year more generally perceived an 

admitted. The attention, also, which is 
being given to the subject, is producing | 
many changes in the principles of arrange- | 
ment and construction of buildings for asylums, | 

and in their fittings. In the last session 
of Parliament, Mr. Tite continued his exer- 
tions, which had been interrupted by the 
dissolution, for full inquiry into the operation | 
. of the laws and regulations for the care of 
lunatics ; and the committee, of which he had | 
procured the appointment, sat to the end of 
the session. The evidence then taken has just | 
appeared, and is now before us, along with | 
that which had been taken by the previous | 
committee in the earlier part of the year. The! 
report at the close of the last session merely | 
recommends the re-appointment of the com- 
mittee in the session now ensuing » but | 
amongst the evidence in both the b lue books, | 
may be found useful information, for ex: unple, | 
as to the cubic space which should be provided 
in dormitories ; the proportion which should 
be observed, of single rooms and wards rela- 
tively to one another ; the question of large or 
3 i moderate-sized asylums, and other points ; but 
at the same time, greater contrariety of opinion 
on one matter which has been lately under 
consideration—the desirableness of the reten- 
tion of lunatics in workhouses—than is quite 





satisfactory. This latter question had been 
: taken up by the Commissioners in Lunacy at 
1 the date, 3lst March, 1858, of their twelfth | 
‘ — which was noticed in our last year’s | 
, volume.* That branch of the subject, how- 
ever, was so extensive, that it was necessary 
- to issue a supplementary report upon it. This 
i 4 latter report embodies the results of visits to 
; " all the workhouses in England and Wales 
l (which buildings, it seems, were, in 1858, 655 
in number), and the main conclusion in it is, 
7 that to remedy many of the evils adverted to 
| in the report would be impracticable, so long 
‘ as insane patients are detained in workhouses, 
; whether mixed with other inmates or placed in 
E distinct wards — since the construction and 
" management of workhouses present “ insur- 
‘ mountable obstacles to the proper treat- 
4 ment of the disease of insanity.” Therefore, 
n to secure for the insane poor, in the opinion of 





as sylums 3 


| disuse of 


| by medicine, 


| arrived at conclusions or requi 


the commissioners improperly retained in work- 
houses, due care and treatment elsewhere, large 
provision of some kind, additional to that in 
county and borough asylums as existing, would 
be required. More recently there has been 
printed the thirteenth report of the commis- 
sioners, dated 3lst March last. So that, 
altogether, with the report of last year from 


whilst in these latter, patients in process 
of cure might be domiciled temporarily, and 
thus be better prepared for their entrance into 
the world without. Stringent measures to 
prevent the detention of insane persons in 
workhouses, the commissioners think, have 
become absolutely necessary. One motive of 
parish authorities in not placing such 





the Commissioners of Inquiry into the state 
of the Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, which} 
entered minutely into the arrangements | 
|adopted in that part of the kingdom ; and | 
|a report somewhat earlier, from the commis-| 
sion, appointed in 1855, relating to Scot- 
land, which gives similar particulars ; and | 
a report published in April last, the first 
annual one by the General Board of Com- 
missioners in Lunacy for Scotland, there is no, 
lack of the usual bulk at least, of the matte 
out of which now those who need to study 
the subject of lunatic asylum architecture and 
construction, will have to pick the data for 
future plans and designs. The subject, re-| 
quiring of architects as we once before said, 
not merely technical know led re of construc- 
tion, but some study of the medical treatment 
of insanity, is one which is eminently change- 
ful, or we should rather say progressive. 
Judging only from evidence which is before 
us in the parliamentary papers mentioned, it 
is clear that the principle of entire disuse of 
mechanical rest:aint is being extended to the | 
}abandonment even of many provisions and | 
| contrivances which were thought necessary in | 
the asylums built first, subsequently to the 
_ adoption of that principle, provisions which 
| hardly could have been deemed 
| their intention, but which acting painlessly, 
mind of the patient, it} 


or only on the 

might once have been thou ght needless as 
| well as difficult to dis spense with. We allude 
to the now growing disuse of refractory 
iW ards, distin guished as such, and fitted ac-/ 
cordingly with tiled floors or similar con- 
trivances, and to the lessened importance of 





| padded rooms as a feature, as also to the 


substitute for re- 
gradual introduction 


seclusion as a 


straint ; in short, to the 


|of a system in which the agents employed 


may be wholly those of the social, and moral, 
or mentally soothing character, Me such 
importance as is necessary to any treatment 
obviously required in many 
cases, and regarding which, in more extended 
application, we are aware there are well-sup- 
ported theories. Viewing, however, the full 
| extent of the principle established as it seems 
| to be necess ary we should view it, records of 
the different steps which are taken in the 
provision of asylums, and of the leading 
features of the progress with which architects 
have to be concerned, or which are exempli- 
|fied in these institutions, will appear to our 
| readers important and interesting. On a 
‘future opportunity we may yet be able to 
effect that which a progressive subject from 
time to time needs, and to post up the then 
sites severally, 
to be provided i in planning and constructing 
the buildings for institutions of the different 
kinds. 

If we consider that the lunatic asylum for- 
merly, in its building-plan, and its system of 
management, was to be classed with prisons, 
and if we assume that the tendency now is to 
bring it in both particulars to be classed with 
{institutions or buildings, domestic or resi- | 
dential, of the first order, we shall have the 
chief fact of the progress made. The only 
exception to be allowed to this comprehensive 
statement of the change, is that which may be 
comprised in the one object of the institutions, 
namely, the cure of insanity ; and which ob- 
ject, though principle of treatment may not 
differ, in the opinion of the commissioners 
alone requires the buildings of the expensive 
construction of the county asylums recently 
erected. Fora considerable number of lunatics, 
those at the same time incurable and harmless, 
provision, whilst required largely beyond 
what there is at present, might be made by 
buildings under the same official staff as the 
asylums and in the vicinity thereof, but 
buildings which would be more economical in 





* Vol. xvi. page 597. 


the first instance and in their management ;| 


coercive in| as 
| quired ; and 


i nected 


| Colney 


| generally, 
tages of site and ¢ 


patients in asylums is, no doubt, that of 
economy ; another is the insufficiency of the 
asylums, in accommodation, or number ; but 
it is thought the difference of the expense 
between asylum and workhouse would be 
found slight in amount, were there the 
same method of accounts. The buildings 
auxiliary to the existing asylums, substi- 
tuted for the workhouse provision, which 
would be preferred to enlargement of each 
main building of the asylums, it is con- 
sidered, need not cost much more than half 
the outlay on the first erected building ; 
and no other effectual remedy, say the com- 
missioners, is to be found for the urgently 
pressing evils. They hold in the language of their 
report, and evidence before the committees, 
that such asylums as those of the county of 
Middlesex, were originally built far too large 
for the supervision which is necessary to their 
assumed object, that of effecting cures: the 
additions now being made to them, they sanec- 
tioned most unwillingly ; ; and they dispute the 
idea that there is greater economy in increased 
size. Saying that the adoption of their system 
with the harmless and incurable class of 


| patients, would render unnecessary wach great 
jamount of expensive building accommodation 


has been, or at least that which still is re- 
that auxiliary buildings would 
bear the proportion of cost as stated, to ordi- 
nary asylums, they add that the establishment 
of officers and attendants would also be ona 
more economical scale. The cost of such build- 
ings, says Mr. Lutwidge, would not be much 
more than 40/. or 501. head, whereas for 
asylums the cost is from 100/. to 150/. a head. 
Re ally, the ny have been executed 
for les The workhouses in En; gland have cost 


in some cases 


from SI. or 207. a head up to 38/7. a head, 


cluding all fittings. It is necessary to state 
that to these views,and to the grounds on which 
they are based, the visiting justices of Middle- 
sex were op posed ; whilst some officials con- 
with the Poor-Law Board, seem 
equally disinclined to admit the ade ntage of 
putting an end to the system of providing for a 
certain proportion of the harmless yx of 
lunatics in workhouses. The justices of Mid- 
dlesex view their asylums as having been 
originally provided for residence of pauper 
lunatics, as well as for curative treatment ; 
and that, being so devoted, the large propor 
tion of harmless patients renders the duties of 
superintendence more effectual, than from the 
very limited number of the medical staff, 
Hatch at least, mi; cht be sup pose 
We cannot, however, but attach more welg he 
to the arguments of the commissioners agains 
the practice ot adding wings and stories to 
buildings which are already large, and, as 
to the reduction of original advan- 
cround, and of the plan, 
and equally on she. other hand, to those against 
the provision for lunatics in places where 
they must be exposed to a system which, if 
right for the ordinary inmates of workhouses, 
is the reverse of that which should be deemed 
necessary in the treatment of lunacy. 

It is apparent that a considerable increase 
had taken place last year in the number of 
lunatics in these places, workhouses, not 
designed for the reception of inmates of the 
A large proportion of these lunatics, 
it is true, are the idiotic or the imbecile 
but during late years, forms of insanity 
of more acute and dangerous character have 
been met with. Amongst cases are those of 
persons reduced to the condition of pauperism 
by their disease. All of these lunatics require 
better diet, clothing, and bedding, better nur- 
sing and superintendence, and more healthful 
exercise than any workhouse whatsoever affords. 
The workhouse system is designed for the 


1 


class. 


/merely indigent ; and in it are comprised par- 


ticular conditions of diet, task-work, and con- 
finement, which are thought necessary to 
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prevent abuse. But for the insane, not only | 
are these conditions unnecessary, but they | 
are detrimental, as they are unjust. The inade- 
quate means of out-door exercise, and the prison- | 
like character of the yards that are substituted, 
are especially unsuited to the case of the insane. | 
The rules, besides those devised for economy, are 1 
intended to check disorderly conduct, rather than 
to soothe and allay excitement. A large propor- 
tion of the metropolitan workhouses are “ of great 
size, old, badly constructed, and placed in the 
midst of dense populations.” The weak-minded 
and insane patients are here crowded into small 
rooms, perhaps in an attic or a basement, and 
are sometimes associated with the worst charac- 
ters. Seclusion and mechanical restaint would 
seem to follow of necessity. About a tenth of 
the workhouses in England and Wales have 
separate lunatic and idiot wards. The sepa- 
rate wards, however, are regarded by the com. | 
missioners as even more objectionable than 
the intermixture of inmates,—having regard to 
the mode of government. And such wards them- 
selves in old workhouses are exceedingly defective. 
The rooms are crowded, and the bed-rooms are 
used also as day-room; the ventilation is im- 
perfect, and the yards are small and surrounded by 
high walls. There is no classification; that is to 
say, “‘ there is no separation where the association | 
is injurious ; and no association where such would 
be beneficial.” Even where there are day-rooms, 
these are often gloomy and destitute of comforts, 
In the best of the cases there is the want of 
the continued superintendence of a resident 
physician, and the assistance of qualified atten- 
davts; and the contrivances to prevent escape 
or accident, are the repeated substitutes. There 
is an obvious determination on the part of 
guardians, say the commissioners, to consider 
such wards as have been spoken of, as lunatic 
asyluins,—though they are asylums only without 
any of the advantages for treatment and the safe- 
guard against abuse. An impression prevails that 
if a patient remains quiet, no more is required ; 
but this “is an error pregnant with the most 
serious evils.’ The melancholic and taciturn 
especially, enfeebled by privation, remain suffer- | 
ing until the malady becomes confirmed and in- | 
curable. “For cases like these, a workhouse is 
the most unfit, and the asylum the most proper 
place ; and the error of considering manifestations 
of violence, excitement, or dangerous propensities, | 
as the only or principal reasons for removing a 
patient from a workhouse to an asylum, cannot 
be too widely denonnced.” Other patients sink 
into the lowest state of mental and bodily degra- 
dation, through the want of attention in work- 
houses. The violence, or the propensities which 
seem to make the cases hopeless, are corrected | 
or controlled in asylums. Protection, under the 
system, to idiotic or weak-minded women, is 
especially wanting. 

We cannot follow the whole of the statements | 
and evidence in the Report and Appendix, which 
seem to prove the truth of the positions. Deficient 
diet in place of the ample amount required by the 
insane, appears to be common in workhouses; 
restrain! is practised, and seclusion in one instance 
was extended to the use of the “ dead-house ” for | 
the purpose. The defects as to space, of the London 
workhouses and those of some other towns, are 
particularly described. In the Clerkenwell work- 
house, when visited, the lunatic wards were found 
at the top of the house, rendering it impracticable | 
for infirm patients to reach the small yard below, 
which was long and narrow, and bounded each 
side of its length by high buildings, yet was the | 
only place allotted for the exercise of 511 paupers. 
The Wapping workhouse (Green-bank), close to 
the Docks, wassimilarly surrounded by lofty struc- | 
tures; and the workhouses of the Holborn Union, | 
St. Giles’s; St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark ; | 
St. Maurtin’s, and St. Marylebone, corresponded. 
Yet,—* nothing more powerfully operates to pro- | 
mote tranguillity than the habit of extensive exer- | 
cise.” In its absence, a patient may commit acts | 
of violence; and some of these have been looked 
upon as acts of responsible persons, and been 
followed by committal to prison. 
workhouses as asylums appears to be contrary to 
the Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853. Nevertheless, and 
thongh even the workhouses having separate 
wards are shown to be unsuitable places for the 
insane, the practice of using such receptacles is | 
increasing; so that the “evasion of the statu-| 
tory provisions for placing patients under early | 
treatment, and thus promoting their recovery, | 
i# one of the most fertile causes of the in-| 
crease of lunatic paupers throughout the country. | 
It is this that mainly tends to fill our county | 
asylums with hopeless chronic cases, and is most | 


land the number 137 in the 
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directly responsible for the heavy and permanent 
burdens upon the parish rates.” 

A fertile cause, however, of insanity in this 
country, mentioned in the evidence before one of 
the committees, is drunkenness. The evidence of 
Lord Shaftesbury, which extended to great length, 
and is throughout of that value which might be 
expected from his exertions on the commission 
since its embodiment, as well as forother benevolent 


objects, gives the results of an investigation made | 


by him into the prevalence of this cause. Ad- 
mitting the growth of improved habits, he believes 
it will not be disputed by any one with the least 
knowledge of the disease, “ that one-half, and 
perhaps more, of the cases of insanity that prevail 
amongst the poorer class arises from their habits 
of intoxication.” The superintendents of almost 
all the asylums in England, public and private, 
and the conductors of asylums in America, con- 
curred, that if the people could be brought to 
moderate habits—that is to say, merely tempe- 
rate, not “ teetotal ” habits—at least one-half of 
the cases might be got rid of, and a large pro- 
portion of the lunatic asylums might be shut up. 
This estimate, it must be understood, does not 
include the cases, probably larger in number, of 
those persons who, falling short of the point of 
absolute insanity, are impaired in understanding 
and perceptions. In Seotland, there are said to 
be establishments solely for those who have 
brought on insanity by intemperance. Lord 
Shaftesbury, after accumulating evidence upon 
evidence, quotes the assertion of Esquirol, cele- 
brated for his researches into the statistics of 
madness; that “this cause 
rise to one-half of the cases of insanity that 
occur in Great Britain,” with Dr. Prichard’s note 
thereon, that “this fact, although startling, is 
confirmed by many instances. It was found that 
in an asylum at Liverpool, to which 495 patients 
had been admitted, not less than 257 had become 
insane from intemperance. It is confirmed asa 
scientific fact, by statements of American phy- 
sicians almost without exception.” 
of course are recognized ; and amongst the number 
is the increasingly active life which is led, and the 
state of nervous excitement induced—as from such 
causes as the increased power of locomotion. But, 


| pregnant of matter for thought are these state- 


ments, added to the extent of what is now known 
of cause of crime. 

It appears that the number of insane per- 
sons in county and borough asylums of England 
and Wales, was, on the Ist of January last, 


15,842 persons. To these should be added 
|the number 1,858 in what are called hospi- 
tals, the number 5,074 in licensed houses, 


pital, making the total number comprised in the 
commissioners’ summary in an appendix, as 22,911 
lunatics as compared with 22,013 at the same date 
in 1858. Lord Shaftesbury himself, in his evidence 
as printed, gave some of these amounts some hun- 
dreds higher. To whatever the numbers may be, 
should be added the figures for the lunatics in 
workhouses, say 7,686, and those with their 
friends, or as single patients, by which the grand 
total, according to Lord Shaftesbury, on the Ist 
of January, 1858, was 35,597 in England and 


Wales. We must just mention that the report 
from Scotland makes the total there 5,748 
persons. 


Of the asylums which were in course of erec- 
tion at the date in 1858, there had been opened 
on the 31st of March last, asylums for Durham, 
Cambridge, and Northumberland ; and others are 
in progress, besides additions. There are five or 
six counties in which the law has not been com- 
plied with. The want of public accommodation 


, renders alinost necessary the existence for paupers, 


of licensed houses. Great inconvenience has been 
experienced in the county of Middlesex, especially 


| in the case of Hanwell. 


The buildings now reported upon as occu- 
pied by the paupers of the counties are thirty- 
six in number; but of these, three belong to 
the county of Lancaster, two to Middlesex, 
and two to Yorkshire. In some cases it will 
be recollected, the same asylum serves for two 
or more counties, or perhaps for a county and 
a borough. The number of boroughs named, how- 
ever, as having distinct asylums, is still only four, 
namely, Birmingham, Bristol, Haverford-west, 
and Hull; though it will be seen shortly that steps 


| have been taken which will add to this number. 


The additions to existing county asylums are, in 
several cases, considerable. A motion in April last, 
for the enlargement of the Surrey asylum, to 
provide for 700 additional patients, at a cost of 
58,0001. was opposed by Mr. Briscoe, a member 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, on 


intemperance | gives | 


Other causes | 


toyal Naval Hos- | 
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| the ground that the medical men and Lord 
| Shaftesbury, who had given evidenee, agreed 
that the largest asylum should not contain more 
than 600 patients, and that many medical men 
thought there should not be more than 250 or 
300. The motion, however, was carried by a 
small majority. To enlargement without adequate 
land, the commissioners have recorded the strongest 
objections. 

The asylum for the county of Durham is at 
Sedgefield, about eleven miles from Durham. It 
was opened on the 13th of April, 1858, and was 
estimated to contain 312 patients. “The cost of 
erection of the asylum was 31,480/, namely, land, 
fifty-two acres, 4,000/, ; and buildings and fittings, 
27,4801. ; the total average cost per patient being 
thus about 100/. It has three stories, and two 
separate blocks of two stories each, in connection 
respectively with the workshops and Jaundry, and 
containing day-rooms on the ground, and asso- 
ciated dormitories on the upper tloor. The Report 
continues :— 

“In the centre of the main building, the principal 
approach to which is from the north, are the superin- 
tendent’s residence and the general dining-hall, over 
which is the chapel. The maleand female patients occupy 
respectively the western and eastern divisions of the 
asylum. The second floor of the main building is occu- 
pied only at night. According tothe original design there 
were on the second floor in each division three dormi- 
tories opening into a passage towards the north. Upon 
further consideration the partition walis were omitted, 
and the upper story on each side was converted into a 
large dormitory containing fifty beds, and warmed by 
open fires. The several wards are heated by open fires 
only. The dining-hall and chapel are warmed by hot- 
water apparatus.”’ 

The sleeping-rooms are visited once in every 
two hours, to see that patients are comfortable 
and clean, and to remove any noisy patients from 
associated dormitories to single rooms. Accurate 
memoranda are kept at every round, and clean 
bedding and linen are supplied immediately, where 
necessary. Out of 150 patients, those who chiefly 
require such attention do not average more than 
‘three in each of the two divisions. 

“The ventilation of the single sleeping-rooms is 
effected, amongst other means, by flues near the ceiling, 
in the internal walls, passing into large flues in the roof in 
connection with towers, one at each end of tae building. 
The extraction of foul air is promoted by a hot-water cistern 
in each tower, which also supplies the baths. As respects 
the associated dormitories above mentioned, there are 
openings into the roof. There are no associated dormi- 
| tories on the middle floors.” 
| There is not in the asylum any instrument of 
mechanical restraint, and there are no rooms espe- 
cially appropriated to the purpose of seclusion. 

“The floors of all the corridors and rooms are boarded. 
The woodwork throuhbgout is simply varnished, and has 

a clean and neat appearance, Ali parts of the asylum 
| are lighted with gas.’’ 
| Some of the sewerage arrangements are not 
described as satisfactory. 

The United Asylum for the county and borough 

of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely was opened on 
the 2nd November, 1858. It is in the parish of 
Fulbourn, about 34 miles from Cambridge, on 
a site commanding extensive views. The land 
consists of about 57 acres, and the building is de- 
signed to accommodate 250 patients. The cost is 
not stated. The Asylum for Northumberland 
does not appear to have been visited sinee it was 
opened, as there is no further mention of it by the 
commissioners. ‘The new Asylum for the eounties 
of Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdon- 
shire, it is expected will be fit for occupation in 
the beginning of next year. Considerable progress 
has been made with the asylum for Cumberland 
and Westmorland, of which we gave an account 
with illustrations last year; and it is expected to 
be complete in October, 1860. The new Asylam 
for the county of Sussex is nearly completed. The 
new Asylum for the city of Bristol, at Stapleton, is 
noticed as likely to be completed at the end of this 
year. 

Reverting to the matter of additions, it may be 
‘remarked that these have been required to most 
of the asylums ; indeed, the question of provision 
still needed, and the best means of affording it, as 

we have shown, has become the important feature 
in the Comnnissioners’ Report. A cunflict between 

the demands in one direction, and the limitations 
of size, plan, and ground, by which such additions 
would often be destructive of original merits of 
the building and site, is going on ; and unless the 
commissioners have dwelt more than is necessary 
upon several points, the manner in which ad- 
ditions are made, elsewhere than in Middlesex, 
| must be regretted. The chief deticiency of accom- 
modation in the provinces seems to be felt im the 
populous county of Lancashire. As to Middlesex, 
the additions at Hanwell were interrupted to- 
wards the close of last year, owing to default of 
the contractor; and inconvenience as regards 
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| some of the patients, and excessive crowding in 
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the workhouses and licensed houses of the metro- | further abridged by the abstraction of eight acres| _ eke sen - 
politan district, were occasioned by the delay.| for the new buildings. In the asylum for the | rTHE CHAPTER-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
The new third story, however, at the time referred | county of Wilts, the accommodation has been ex- Witutn the last few weeks, a large quantity of 
to, had been roofed in. The new wards at Colney | tended by buildings connected with the laundry ; } ancient records, which, during several centuries, 
Hatch, to accommodate 600 more patients, were | and the great economy from the course advised | have been gathered together in the venerable 
found roofed in, in September 1858. But during | appears to have been made manifest. Buildings! Chapter-house at Westminster, have been re- 
the operations, the roofs of the two central wings, | for the extension of the asylum of the West | moved to the new Record-office in Fetter-lane, 
covering three wards on the male side, and three | Riding of Yorkshire are now in progress, though | and the doors have been fastened up with massive 
on the female side, were discovered to be defective, | with toosmall a quantity of land for the increase, | iron bars and ponderous locks. During the time 
and required removal; so that no immediate| the asylum, at the last visit, having contained | that this interesting portion of Westminster 
increase in the accommodation was possible, and | 851 patients. The details of arrangement and | Abbey was occupied by the custodians of the re- 
as many as 458 patients since a previous visit had management in this asylum have been defective ; cords, and a few occasional visitors who might be 
been refused admission. Although the new wards | and the mortality has been large in consequenee. | seen poring over the dim manuscripts,—at that 
are good in internal arrangements, the commis- | An infirmary on ‘each side the house is needed. | time, by making application, the curious were per- 
sioners have to record the opinion that the addi- In the boroughs, the Birmingham asylum is re- | mitted to have access to this most unfit repository 
tions have a more detrimental effect upon the | quiring-extension,—atamestimated cost of 10,0001. | for ancient documents. Now, however, the place is 
older portions of the building, even than they had | to:raise the tote] uecommodation to 500 patients, | deserted, and it is, notw ithstanding its interest, 
anticipated when the plans were first submitted |}of whom 108 would be provided with separate | sealed, like the office of the “ Pix,” against those 
tothem. They say :— | sleeping- rooms. In the first plans made, it was interested in English antiquities. ‘It a appears that 
*‘ The lofty new wing for female patients at the western proposed to add blecks three stories high, to each although the fuar-famed De vomsday- book of the 
extremity of the asyium overshadows and renders gloomy of the six wings ; ; but as these wings are already Cc onqueror’s s time and other important matters 
the yards on either side of it, and by some oversight'the | too mear to one another, separate blocks were sug- have been removed, there still remain a num- 
pr ha pctghc enrages gested as well as additional land. : The plans have | ber of records of no great value, for which, 
direction ; whilst the new spur on the east still farther | ee modified, not in the way advised, but so that it is said, room cannot be conveniently found in 
encloses the airing courts, which were before open and | no addition will be made to the central w ing; the new house. 
cheerful, and indeed the best belonging to the asylum.” | and the additions to the extremities of the other} This will surprise many ; for, although the in- 
The resources of the institution, however, have | five wings will offer less obstruction to the sun | tended wings have not yet " been raised, there is a 
been improved by the formation of walks and roads end air. The existing St. Peter’s Hospital, at | vast extent of building erected which must, with 
over the whole of the land. In Lancashire, the | Bristol, will shortly give place to the new asylum systematic management, afford room for am 
three asylums have been for some time crowded ; so we have mentioned. The asylum at Haverford- immense quantity of manuscripts. If, however, 
that Boards of Guardians have been induced to’ west, formerly a prison, repeatedly animadverted | this space is not sufficient to enable those engaged 
build extensive wards in workhouses, for their in- | upon, continues in a most disgraceful state; and to clear the chapel at the Tower, and the Chapter- 
sane poor. Additions for 200 patients:to the West in a minor degree there are defe¢ts in the asylum house at Westminster, of their contents, it is 
Derby Asylum, at Rainhill, are about being made, at Hull. The provision of an asylum for the City clear that, considering the constant increase 
at an estimated cost of 7,300/. on the inexpensive of London has been the subject of frequent eom- of the documents deposited in Fetter-lane, both 
plan suggested by the commissioners. Additions munications and discussions. A right wassupposed the wings and body of the new Record-office will, 
for a similar number, to the Chester County to exist forthe maintenance of the lunatics at the in the course of a few years, be insufficient for 
Asylum, on the same principle, are also in hand, expense of the Bethlehem and Bridewell hospitals. their purpose: at any rate, exertions should be 
to cost 8,500/. with a separate kitchen, &c.; being | The unfitness of the Bethlehem Hospital pre- made to clear the Norman Chapel, and the 
at the rate of 42/. 10s. per head. A new building mises does not seem to have had weight. A site Chapter-house at Westminster. 
for about 100 female patients has been added to | near Dartford has been approved of, but no plans| The chapter-houses of most of our cathedrals 
the Devon Asylum. Aswelearnfrom another source, have been submitted ; and, though we believe an | are master-pieces of skill, and that of Westminster 
it has cost less than 4,000/. including fitting, and| agreement has been entered into relative to the | is not an exception to this rule. Of the enriched 
levelling and alteration of boundaries. Extensive purchase of thirty-two acres, possession of the entrance from the cloister, an engraving has been 
alterations and additions have been going on for’ ground cannot be obtaimed before quite the end given in our pages. Matthew of Westminster, 
some years at Gloucester; and alterations in the| of this year. The number of patients to be pro- says that the Chapter-house was erected in the 
female wards have been made in the asylum for | vided for is 300. The State-Criminals’ Asylum, reign of Henry ILI. In the centre of the Chapter- 
Kent. New buildings have been completed at the | for 500 inmates, is in progress at Broadmoor, a hous se, a clustered pillar of beautiful proportions 
Norfolk County Asylum, to afford additional mile to the east of the Wellington College. The is still standing, and reaches to the temporary 
accommodation for sixty men an@ eighty women. commissioners say it will be ready in the ensuing wooden roof. 
Alterations which had been in progress at the year, though a later date is referred to in evidence In its original state the Chapter-house has been 
Oxford Asylum, were nearly completed at the by Colonel Sir Joshua Jebb. Prisoners will be a spacious and lofty building on an octagonal 
date of the Report. The sewage there, is turned removed there from Bethlehem, Fisherton, and plan, the roof vaulting from the centre pier, 
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to account in irrigation, the soil being sandy; and other places. The ground is 290 acres. supported in the angles on massive piers. The in- 
8 , g v3 eal : ere ~ in PI peal 
what was recently unreclaimed land, has lately Considerable atteution of course is given in the terior is now fitted up with the most unpleasant- 


produced abundance of vegetables for consumption last report of the commissioners, to the sub- looking wooden presses. At a certain height 
in the establishment, and roots for sale. The ject of licensed houses and single patients, that there is a wooden flooring, on which more presses 
situation of the chapel over the kitchen is ob- which induced the proceedings promoted by Mr. are placed. 

jected to, from the liability to closeness in the Tite. Evidence in too many cases, of a system On looking through some spaces which have 
summer months. Two wings, for 134 patients, a of treatment different to that in the pauper fortumately been left, it is seen that an arcade of 
new chapel, new offices, and sundry alterations have asylums, of which the accounts, on the con- pillars and interlaced arches passes round the 
been completed at the Salop and Montgomery trary, are on the whole so favourable, is dis- Chapter-house. The wall has been elaborately 
Counties Asylum. “ Here, as in other asylums,” closed ; and one of the Parliamentary committees painted and gilt. Here are representations of 
it is remarked, “every step taken to remove obtained from Lord Shaftesbury his matured angels receiving the good and faithfal into the 
bars, wirework, and other indications of restraint, opinion regarding the influence of the love of celestial regions, and rewarding them with crowns. 
has been followed by a corresponding improve- gain as nearly always unfavourable to the patient, Some of the wings are partly expanded, and on the 
ment in the conduct of the inmates.” In the and regarding the public institutions which should feathers are texts from Scripture, closely written. 
Somerset Asylum, the system adopted of placing exist and offer to the rich and the middle classes So far as can be seen these works of ancient art 
a number of patients to sleep in large dormitories advantages now obtainable by paupers almost ex- are im good preservation. On lifting up certain 
continued to work satisfactorily. The dormitory clusively. The example which Lord Shaftesbury portions of the wooden boards which cover the 
in the male division contained, at the time of the would follow would be that of Seotiand, in which | original floor, it is seen that the old pavement is 
visit, seventy-six beds. Additions to the asylum institutions called Chartered Asylums have ex- | covered with heraldic and other tiles, of excellent 
for the county of Stafford were proposed last year, isted for some years, and have been productive of pattern. In all the sides of the octagon, except 
and the plans submitted would have effected this the greatest benefit. Similar to them are the few | where the Chapter-house abuts upon the south 
by adding a fourth story to the wings, and build- | “ hospitals ” in England. The condition of the in- transept of the Abbey, there have been very large 
ing two stories of single rooms over the No. 7 sane generally, in Scotland, indeed, is very lament- | trefoil windows; but few traces of these are now 
Ward on each side of the house; but as it able. Striking a line from Aberdeen to Glasgow, left, and the once open spaces have been fill led up 
appeared that advantage had not been taken through Perth, there was in 1857, absolutely no with brickwork. On entering the building from 
of the vacant space in the wide galleries on the | provision in the northern and north-western the cloisters, a flight of steps leads up to the great 
upper stories, which could readily be converted | counties, except a few cells in the basement of the arched entrance of the Chapter-house. This is 
into dormitories, the commissioners advised that infirmary at Inverness, and a pauper institution | of an exquisite form, and most elaborately deco- 
the single rooms proposed should alone be carried at Elgin for forty-six patients. We must, how- rated. This beautiful piece of architecture is, 
inte effect, and at the same time discountenanced | ever, pause, without going into the particulars of | however, nearly blocked up by the w ooden stair- 
any material increase in the number of patients, | the treatment in Scotland or Ireland, and without | case leading to the floor and cases already 
considering the circumscribed nature of the land. | having exhausted the immediate subject, or the mentioned. 

The admission, in most cases of additions to the | documentary matter relating to England and Authorities considered to be good have attri- 
buildings, of the necessity for increase in the| Wales. We have shown how inestimable is the buted the damage done to this building to the 
land attached to an asylum, is satisfactory, | work which has been done, and the concern which | troubled times of the Commonwealth. It however 
and may be set against the tardy ac ceptance | | architects have in the measures still to be effected ; | appears, that the greatest amount of harm was done 
of the suggestions as to detached buildings. | and we must wait for another opportanity tocom- | about the year 1705, when the state and pre- 
The demand for further accommodation at Staf- plete our account of these means and agencies for | servation of the public records became a greater 
ford is described as urgent. Our information| the treatment of insanity, which are structural | object of attention than they had hitherto been, 
above given, as to the proposed enlargement | or architectural, and have been provided; or} The House of Lords, in an address to Queen Anne, 
in the Surrey Asylum, at Wandsworth, appears to | others, details, which experience may show should | voted the 4th March, 1705, requested, among 
be of a later date than that in the Report ; but it | enter into the design of the asylum buildings, | other things, that she would give directions to 





may be well to note that the asylum contained, in | or the institutions yet required. put the Chapter-house into complete repair. In 
December last, 950 patients, and that the com- cenegunane of this Sir Christopher Wren was 
missioners then deprecated an enlargement by : requested to sdperintend the work. Sir Christo- 


which 1,500 patients would have had only the HvUDDERSFIELD.—The foundation-stoneofa new | pher Wren declined to put galleries round this 
same extent of ground which had not been con-| mechanics’ institution has been laid, by the | interior; and it appears that the old groined roof 
sidered too large for 500, and which would be | Countess of Ripon, at Huddersfield. was standing as lately as 1740. Thos. Ripley, 
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FOR A STABLE.—-Mr. W. Crostan>, 
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Will. Kent, and Will. Gill, surveyors, reported | 
that the building was so ruinous that it would be | 
better to remove it, and put up a new one. Ano- | 
ther surveyor was added ; and it appears that the | 
groined roof was removed, and the present flat | 
wooden one substituted for its graceful form. | 
The repairs, which probably included the filling | 
of the windows with brickwork and the erection 
of the battlements surrounding the top of the 
exterior, cost over 6007. 

It is not very usual for the chapter-houses of | 
the cathedrals and abbeys of England to be taken | 
from the charge of the Church authorities. It | 
appears, however, in this instance, that as early as 
the year 1377 the Chapter-house at Westminster 
was devoted to State purposes. In this year the 
Commons House of Parliament held its meeting 
here, and the Crown having undertaken the 
necessary repairs, it continued to be used for this 
purpose till the year 1547, when Edward VI. 
granted the Chapel of St. Stephen’s for the meet- 
ing of the Commons. After this the building was 
used as a receptacle for the records. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign the interior was fitted up for the 
reception of the records of the “four treasuries 
of the Exchequer.” 

In the absence of a chapter-house in which the 
synods of the Church could meet, it appears that 
the ancient chapel of St. Catherine, which formerly 





{to repair the evil. 








stood on the east side of the little cloisters, was 
used for this purpose; and it is recorded that in 
this place, in an assembly of the churchmen, 
Henry III., laying his right hand upon the Holy 
Gospel, took a solemn oath to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the Church ; and the archbishops 
and all the bishops who were present, holding 
lighted candles in their hands, anathematized and 
excommunicated every one who should dare to 
violate them: the candles were then extinguished 
and cast smoking on the ground, the archbishop 
using some terrible words against offenders. The 
convocations of the clergy and meetings of the 
chapter have of late years been held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. 

Dismantled and injured as the Chapter-house 
has been, there would be much which wouid have 


a very high interest, and be also instructive if the 
wooden casing were removed: we should then see 
how desirable it would be to restore this im- 
portant portion of Westminster Abbey. It has 
been estimated that the cost would not be far 
short of 10,000/. It seems that a great part of 
the damage was caused when the Chapter-house 
was in the charge of the Government: something 
should therefore be done by the public exchequer 
Nothing, however, can be 
proposed until the place is cleared, and the public 
allowed to judge of the beauty of the general 
proportions of the old work which remains. The 
crypt immediately below the Chapter-house, a 
view of which we gave some time ago, has much | 
to interest, and should be made accessible. 





STABLES, AND HORSES. 


EVERY architect engaged in the construction of 
stables, particularly if practically unacquainted 
with the arrangements which are essentially 
necessary to the comfort and well-being of horses, 
must have experienced the want of some guide to | 
furnish him with the knowledge required. A 
book has been recently published, called “The 
Gentleman’s Stable Manual,”’* which, although 
mainly devoted to the management of the horse | 
and cure of its diseases, contains, in the first | 
thirty pages, much information of the kind in| 
question. It treats, for example, upon the proper | 
construction of the stable, such as its size, height, 
width, mode of lighting, width of stalls, width of | 
doorways, kind of doors, and how to fix them ; how | 
the stalls of the stable should be set, and the slope | 
which should be given them ; how drained; the use 
of false bottoms to stalls; hay-racks; mangers, | 
their form and size ; width of gangway. It further | 
contains observations on the ventilation of stables ; | 
corn-chambers ; loose boxes, their size and modes | 
of construction ; saddle and harness rooms ; coach- | 





* The Gentleman’s Stable Manual; or, a Treatise on | 
the Construction of the Stable: also, on the Feeding and | 
Grooming of Horses; onthe Hygienic Treatment of the 


Sick Horse, &e. By W. Haycock, M.R.C.V.S. London: | 





Routiedge, Warnes, & Routledge. 1859. 
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Stall with false Bottom 


house; boiler-house; porch; manure depdts, and 
water-tanks. 

The work also contains a ground-plan and eleva- 
tion of a stable, by Mr. W. Crossland, architect, 
of Halifax, and this we are enabled to transfer to 
our pages. The description given of the plan 
will serve to lead us more into detail on two or 
three points treated of by Mr. Haycock. Follow- 
ing his suggestions, then, excepting where we 
express dissent, a stable, to be well placed, should 
be built upon rising ground; with the front to 
the south, and the inmates facing the north. If 
possible, have the heads of the horses due north. 
Have the windows a good size, both in width and 
height. Many, not aware of the great importance 


of light, and its influence upon the health of 


animals, have their stables nearly dark. This is a 
great mistake; for light is as essential to the 


continued health and vigour of animals as it is to 


vegetation. On this account a north aspect for 
the stable should be avoided if it be possible. 
The number of windows necessary will, of course, 
depend upon the size of the stable: as a general 
rule, however, there should be one good-sized 
window for every three stalls. Again, the stable 
should not be closely surrounded with large trees : 
they impede the light and the air, and in addition 
they afford shelter to flies and annoying insects, 
and also, by their foliage, they attract much 
moisture, which constantly tends to keep the 
building and the surrounding air damp and 
unhealthy. 

As to the height and width of the stable within, 
11 feet of height is quite sufficient. A greater 
height is objectionable on account of the chilliness 
it might occasion; while, if lower to any con- 
siderable extent, it would be dark, and perhaps 
might prove unhealthy. In width (or from front 
wall to back wall), it should not be less than 22 
feet. Many speak of 18 feet as being sufficient, 
but experience shows that 18 feet is too narrow, 

He would have the doorways 7 feet high, and 
about 4 feet 6 inches in width. The doors should 
either be made to slide, or—what perhaps is 
better—should be made in two halves, and the 
hinges fixed on the outside; that is, if it be not 
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within the control of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. The doors of all loose boxes should be sus- 
pended so as to open on the outside. 

The door jambs should be rounded at the edges, 
to prevent a horse, when going into the stable, 
or when coming out, from injuring the hips, 
should he make a rush, or become alarmed during 
the act. 

Stalls, where space of ground will allow, should 
be 6 feet in width ; but certainly not less than 5 
feet 8 or 9 inches. As to height, 7 feet 6 inches, 
at the highest part, is abundantly sufficient for 
the largest-sized horse, and about 6 feet at the 
lowest end. 

A common practice, with many, is to have the 
stall-post to proceed from the ground up to the 
ceiling. This is objectionable on two grounds : it 





looks ugly; and a large-sized horse, placed in the | 
stall, and made to turn quickly round, would be 
very liable to strike his head against it, and pos- 
sibly damage an eye, or knock out a tooth. 

The stall partitions should consist of boards 4 
or 5inches in width, and about 2} inches thick. 
They should not be tongued and grooved, but 
simply fitted close and compact to one another. 
The length of the stall partitions, from the back 
of the manger to where the boards join the stall- | 
post (that is to say, the length of the stalls from 
the hay-rack to the heel-post behind), should be | 
9 feet. 

Our author inclines to the old arrangement of 
hay-rack and manger, with some alterations, and 
does not recommend a water-trough. On these 
points, in a letter to us commenting on one of his 
reviewers, he says,— 

“Water-troughs, filled with water close to 
horses’ heads, are a great nuisance, and I never 
recommend them. Hay-seeds and straws of hay 
fall into them, and the horses are always slobber- 
ing in the water, and in a very short time the 
fluid becomes so disgusting that the horses will 
not look at it. It is a very nice thing in idea to 
always let your horse have water beside him, but 
I never knew any one who allowed such things to 
remain in his stable more than twelve months. 
Fault has been found with me by one reviewer for 
recommending the old style of rack and manger. 
He says that the low racks are better, and horses 
do not waste near so much hay as with the old 
racks. Now, I will tell you why I recommend 
the old form of hay-rack. I have had several 
eases where horses have been severely injured in 
consequence of their getting their fore feet fast 
in the low rack: in one case a horse, that cost 
the owner 100/., was so lamed and the ligaments of 
the fetlock joint were so much torn and lacerated, 
that the animal was never worth 10/. afterwards. 
For these reasons (and I think they are good 
ones) I recommend the old form of hay-rack.” 

The author inclines to recommend the use of 
false bottoms in stalls, and gives very full 
particulars for their arrangement. The false 
bottom is constructed entirely of strong timber, 
of the form represented in the engraving. Its | 
base consists of four pieces of strong timber, | 
or sleepers; each piece at least four inches | 
square, and about one foot longer than the} 
length of the stall. The four pieces of timber 
are arranged as in the engraving, viz. one piece | 
within, and on each side of the stall, close to 
its woodwork ; and one piece on each side of the 
urige channel (that is, the channel passing down 
the middle of the stall). Running across these 
sleepers, or in the opposite direction, are boards | 
of the same length as the stall is wide. These | 
boards must be four inches in width, and not less | 
than two inches in thickness, They are to be | 
fixed firmly down to the sleepers by means of | 
screws, and placed half an inch apart from one 
another. 

We confess to no great predilection in favour of | 
these false bot oms. They will of course require | 


an iron grate against the outside of the opening. 
Where it is impracticable to cut through in the 
manner directed, the difficulty may be obviated 
by carrying tubes made of iron or wood through 
the roof, taking care to cover the upper opening 
of the tube with perforated caps. A correspond- 
ing number of openings of the same size are next 
to be made through the wall behind the horses. 
These openings must be cut within a few inches 
of the ground, and protected by graies fixed on 
the outside, as directed above. Each opening 
must terminate in a square tube, placed within 
the stable. 
having an upright position, and secured to the 
wall by means of holdfasts. They should be five 
or six inches square, having three sides of wood, 
the fourth being formed by the wall against 
which they are fixed. On the top of every tube, 
fix a thick plate of zinc, well perforated with 
small holes.” 

Mr. Haycock says there is no surer indication, 
in a general way, of a badly ventilated stable 


' than the fact that in it “ scarlatina readily super- 


venes upon catarrh.” He speaks of this, doubtless 
correctly, as a common occurrence ; scarlatina fol- 
lowing catarrh because of the want of sanitary 
arrangements in the stable! Some of our medical 


friends will try to make us believe that some other 


horse suffering with scarlatina must have commu- 
nicated it. We should have been glad to find 
our author pronouncing positively against the use 
of living-rooms over the stables. Experience has 
shown us that it is most hurtful to the occupants. 


He contents himself with pointing out that care | 


should be taken in such cases to provide an en- 
trance to the rooms quite separate from the stable, 
and that the floor should be double. We have 
ourselves a very strong adverse opinion on the 
arrangement. 

We must not now carry the subject further. 
Mr. Haycock lays down the proposition that horses, 
like human beings, have advanced in civilization ; 
old diseases to which they were liable Lave disap- 
peared, and new ones have come inte existence. 
To meet this “advanced state of civilization,” 
which, oddly as it may sound, is scarcely to be 
denied, changes are required in the modes pursued 
with horses, whether in the practice of the vete- 
rinary art or the housing and tending of them; 
and architects will do well to fit themselves to play 
their part in effecting the improvements wanted. 


REFERENCES. 
H. Yard of stable. 
A. Saddle and harness room. This room has not a 
direct communication with any part of the stable. 
D. Coach-house. 

F E. Porch of stable. F is the way leading out of the 
porch into the stable; E, the wash-house, pro- 
vided with boiler, &c. 

C. Gangway of stable. 

B B. Loose boxes, situate at each end of the stable. 
These boxes can be entered either within or from 
without the stable. 

G G. Towers where hay is supposed to be let down from 
the chamber above. By a proper arrangement, 
these towers may be planned to act as ventilators 
to the stable.—See elevation. 

1 1. Way out of the yard and stable inte B B, loose 
boxes. 

. Stairs leading to chambers above the stable. 
The stairs on the left side of the plan have no 
direct communication with the stable. The en- 
trance to this flight of stairs is behind the harness- 
room, A. The entrance to the stairs on the right 
side of plan is within the stable. These stairs are 
supposed to lead to the granary and hay-loft. 

6. Drain of stable. 

9. 


te 
no 


a 


9 Stalls of stable. 
1010. Space between back wall of stable and hay-rack. 
3 3. Passages leading out of stable to behind loose 


boxes. ; 
5 5. Doorways leading to space behind loose boxes. 





OPENING MEETING OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE opening meeting of this Association for the 
new session was held on Friday evening, the 28th 


Each tube must be five feet high, | 


| “Street Architecture : its proper Treatment ; ” and 
it was hoped by these means to arouse a generous 
| spirit of emulation, and at the same time to infuse 
_additional vigour into their proceedings. The 
| report concluded by stating that the committee 
| looked forward with more than usual interest to 
| the working of another session. The spread of 
| architectural knowledge, and a marked improve- 
ment in the public taste, demanded, from a society 
| like that of the Architectural Association, greater 
| exertion and greater unity. 

| Mr. Billings, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said it indicated the steady progress of the 
Association. There were one or two principles 
| which he considered of great interest in connec- 
tion with this subject. One of these was the ex- 
tension of architectural knowledge and ability 
among architects, for he felt assured that the time 
had arrived when they must take their stand upon 
that prineiple. They were gradually emerging 
from mechanical rules, and were becoming artists ; 
and without art he trusted no architect would 
ever be able to get a living. He was glad to find 
the Association taking up the subject of prizes, 
for he believed that competition in that way 
would bring out munch of the talent of the rising 
generation. A lad of fifteen knew more now 
than a man of five-and-twenty some years ago ; 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that since the 
Medieval age no such rapid strides had been 
made in the knowledge of architecture as those 
which we beheld at present. He was glad to see 
so much attention being paid to street architec- 
ture, for our private buildings were rapidly be- 
coming superior to our public ones. Our churches 
for instance, unlike those of continental cities, 
were getting below the line of the houses; and 
our public buildings, which ought to form as it 
were the nose on the face of our streets, were 
falling away from the landscape, so that we should 
soon have no nose at all. It had been said that every 
building should denote by its appearance the 
purpose for which it was intended. This might 
be all very well as far as churches or theatres 
were concerned, but he thought the principle did 
not apply in the case of street architecture. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward seconded the motion, and 
it was carried nem. con. 

The Chairman then read an inaugural address, 
as follows :— 

Once more, gentlemen, it devolves on me, as 
the organ of our committee, to offer our con- 
gratulations at the commencement of another 
session, and according to custom to occupy a few 
minutes in directing your attention to some of 
the topics which suggest themselves on these 
occasions. 

The past must ever be the teacher of the pre- 
sent; and, with your permission, therefore, I 
propose just to give a parting glance at such few 
note-worthy occurrences as may have attracted 
our attention during the year, and which, to some 
extent, have been alluded to in the report you 
have just heard read. 

In matters architectural we slowly but surely 
progress ; and, year after year, we have to chronicle 
the completion of some works of importance. In 
the metropolis alone, among those of the year we 
may mention two or three theatres, of which the 
Adelphi deserves special notice; some public 
buildings, and many good specimens of street 
architecture in our insurance offices and mercantile 
establishments; several churches, among which 
we may point to St. Margaret’s, as a splendid 
specimen of ecclesiastical decoration; and last, 
though by no means least, in the effect it is likely 
to have on our profession, the building in which 
we are now assembled, carried ont under the 
| superintendence of two of the oldest members of 
this Association. 

In the country we may add to our list the 
new Museum at Oxford, and public buildings and 











to be lifted from their position at least twice | ult., at 9, Conduit-street. Mr. J. W. Penfold (vice- | churches in many of our principal towns, par- 


a week to prevent the accumulation of impurities, | 
and the serious evils which would otherwise | 
follow; and the difficulty of ensuring this is 
great. Moreover, the state of dampness which | 
they maintain would seem to be undesirable. 

Mr. Haycock wisely dwells at some-length on 
the necessity for a regular and copious supply of 
pure air in stables, and recommends the following 
mode of ventilating amongst others :— 

“Make an opening ten inches square through 
the wall in front of the heads of the inmatcs. 
Make it behind the woodwork dividing the hay 
racks from one another, or immediately behind 
where the divisions of the stalls commence. One 
opening in the position named, and of the size 
specified, will be sufficient to afford air for a 
single horse. To modify the current, and prevent 
the entrance of foreign bodies from without, place 








president) occupied the chair, 

The names of the following new members were 
announced :—Mr. W. Powell, Mr. W. Oakley, 
Mr. G. S. Danson, Mr. E. A. Sly, Mr. H. Todé, 
and Mr. Salway. 

Mr. Herring (honorary secretary) read the 
report of the committee on the proceedings of the 
last session. It congratulated the members upon 
their removal to the new building in Conduit- 
street, and upon the general success which had 
attended their proceedings during the past year. 
Regard being had to the importance of encourag- 
ing the class of design, it was intended to award 
a premium for the best series of sketches produced 
by members of that class. It was farther pro- 
posed to offer a prize for the best essay contri- 
buted during each session on a selected subject. 


The subject chosen for the present session was 





| ticularly noting the church at Doncaster, besides 
|several large works carried on by Government, 
such as the hospital at Netley, and extensive 
| barracks at Aldershott and other places; and 
|while on the subject of Government works, 
iI may pause for a moment to ask why it 
is considered requisite that so many of these 
|matters should be carried out by engineer 
| officers, and so few by architects, who are surely 
| eapable of doing as well, as has been often proved 
|in competitions and on other occasions. In fact, 
we know that a great part of the real work is 
done by assistants and draughtsmen, who have for 
the most part been regularly educated in the pro- 
fession; and it would certainly seem rather the 
province of a civil architect than of a military 
engineer to carry out such buildings as hospitals 
or barracks, where what I may call domestic con- 
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venience is of so much importance in connection | still we cannot but think, when we hear so much, 


with economy of construction, 


|on the one side, of the rights of labour and the 


Among the works which indirectly exercise a | duty of capital, that great as are the responsibili- 


considerable influence on our profession, should be | 


mentioned those that propose to afford a greater 
facility of aceess from one part of the metropolis 
to the other, such as the new streets in South- 
wark and elsewhere, the new Westminster bridge, 
the Charing-eross, the Metropolitan, and the Vic- 
teria Station railways, as also the works in con- 
nection with the main drainage. 

Competitions, too, have had their fair share in 
the events of the year. The Manchester Assize 
Geurts, Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and other intended 
buildings have called for the display of consider- 
alle talent, while Englishmen have carried off 
prizes in competition fer a theatre at Rio Janeiro. 

The Foreign Office question still drags its slow 
length along. I took oecasion to remark last 
year that the battle of the styles seemed likely to 
be prolenged and doubtful in its issue, and so it 
has proved. The last phase of the affair is re- 
ported to be that Mr. Seott, who has been 
appointed to carry ont the work, is to erect an 
Italian building on his Gothic plan; and yet it is 
still doubtful if we shall ever see how successfully 
he can cope with this difficulty. In fact, the 
several abettors of the rival styles seem deter- 
mined to fight it out to the death, and the ad- 
maivers of English arehitecture claim for it such 
unlimited power of adaptability, to all places and 
all circumstances, that it may be, after all, that 
we shall get a Classic building with a Gothic in- 
terior. Much has beensaid about a certain depu- 
tation which waited on the Premier to express 
their opinion on the style that should be adopted, 
the oue side stigmatizing it as an unprofessional 
and unfriendly preceeding,——-the other depre- 
cating any inference of a personal nature, and 
protesting that everything was done in praise- 
worthy anxiety for the public benefit. It strikes 
me, however, that the object of the deputation, to 
be good for anything, ought to have been entirely 
of a personal character. Granting Classie to be the 
most appropriate for the purpose, as contended for 
by the deputation, surely the nation has a right 
to request that the work be carried out by the 
most skilful man in that particular branch, 
and not by one whose known predilections, 
and for the part his practice lie in an 
entirely op osite direction. We all cheerfully 
subscribe to Mr. Scott’s general capability, but 
the process seems somewhat analogous to that of 
aman going to an eminent homeopathic physician 
and persisting on being treated for his disease 
allopathically. He may get cured, no doubt, and 
his friend, while protesting against his responsi- 
bility, may be glad to take his fee; but one 
would think it had been much more satisfactory 
to have applied at once toa physician who had 
made that course his particular study. And, there- 
fere, while my own predilection is decidedly in 
favour of the Gothic view of the question,—and I 
desire to give the deputation all the credit for not 
wishing to deprive Mr. Scott of the job,—I think, 
thew would have done the state more service, and 

jnired greater credit for themselves, if, after 
handing in a presentation copy of Weale’s Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Architecture, they had 
advanced their own opinions as to the particular 
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style, and suggested that either by competition or 


some other mode the best man for the purpose 
should be selected and called in; at the same 
time expressing their conviction that if, Mr. Scott 
were retained, he should be allowed to carry out 
what he considered the best adapted for the re- 
quirements ; so that, while the whole responsibility 





of any failure or disatisfaction hereafter would | 


rest with him alone, he might, if fairly entitled to 
sue. 

One occurrence has taken place since we 
last met, which has shed a gloom on most of our 
undertakings, more especially as regards the 
metropolis, —I mean the unfortunate disagreement 
between the masters and men in the building 
trade. I searcely think this the proper place for 
discussing the merits, or rather the demerits, of the 
stwike and lock-out, as the question has in so many 
places been sifted; but I should hardly be right 
in neglecting the opportunity for a passing 
allusion to a subject which, in its effects on labour 
aml capital, and increased cost of building, is cal- 
culated so nearly to affect ourselves in a profes- 
sional point of view. 

We are none of us bricklayers or labourers, and 
many of us are annoyed because important works 
ave delayed, and in a great measure our interests, 


it, secure for himself all the honour of a successful | 


ties of capital and its liability to abuse, its privi- 
leges and rights must be somewhat in proportion, 
and that its possessors are perfectly justified in 
taking measures for its protection against the 
effects of tyranny and extortion, from whatever 
quarter they may come. 

One of the early manifestoes issued by the Con- 
ference, alluding to the workmen, says,—* The 


disposal of their own industry is a sacred and | 


indisputable right. 
cised, and they have done no more. 
men have said to their employers, “We con- 
scientiously consider our time and labour worth 
5s. 6d. per working day of nine hours: this would 
leave you a fair profit, and we will not sell it to 
you at the rate of ten hours for 5s. 6d.” The 
masters having refused to purchase the men’s 
time and labour at these terms, the latter have 
declined to sell any more of their labour and time 
at the rate of 5s. 6d. per ten hours” (this, by the 
way, seems virtually to abandon the nine-hours 
movement, and make the strike a mere question 
of wage); but the manifesto goes on :—‘‘ The men 
have also, as they have a legal right to do, advised 
their fellow-workmen to take the same course : * * 


for refusing to sell their labour for less than they 


believe it is worth, for exercising a right more 
sacred and indisputable in our country and in our 
time than in any other, they have been over- 
whelmed with abuse, and charged with con- 
spiracy.” “ This,” says Mr. Potter (by order of the 
Conference), “is the workmen’s case, the simple 
and unvarnished truth.” It may be so; but is it 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? and 
would it not have been better for the workmen, 
and more candid to the public, if in manipulat- 
ing their case the Conference had given a little 
varnish to the truth? Then perhaps would have 
appeared on the surface those finer lines and 
markings which are of no less importance in 
rightly estimating the value and beauty of the 
material, than those of a coarser nature, which 
first catch the unpractised eye in looking on it in 
the unvarnished simplicity ofits natural state. For, 
passing by the fallacious principle shadowed forth, 
that the wages of the workmen should be regu- 
lated by the profits of the capitalists, leaving the 
workman in many instances, I fear, but poorly 
off; let us consider for a moment the advice 
supposed to have been given, by those workmen 
who had struck, to their fellows, and assuming 
many believed the wages were too low and the 
hours too long, and were desirous also of taking 
the same course of ceasing to work for these wages, 
—what was the meaning of a notice issued to the 
effect that the workmen of any firm striking 
without permission would not be entitled to the 
allowance? by order of the Conference, thus 
compelling men to work for wages they consider 
too low, and obliging them to contribute from 
their already inadequate source for the mainte- 
nance of those who might as well be at work as 
they. Again: as to the way it was attempted to 
attack the masters in detail, and thus compel 
them indirectly to contribute to their own dis- 
comfiture. However legal the right may be, 
surely it is neither sacred nor indisputable: it is 
certainly tyrannical and un-English ; and we can- 
not wonder at the masters having combined in an 
attempt to strike at the root of the whole system. 
It would be well if the relations of masters and 
workmen could be clearly defined on a broad and 
liberal basis; but it is just these very so-called 
indisputable rights we hear so much about that 
are the real cause of the dispute. Suppose ¢ 
doctor, in the exercise of his indisputable rights, 
refused to attend a patient without payment of a 
| large fee, and the patient in the exereise of the 
same privilege refuse to employ him: the patient 
dies, the country perhaps suffers an irreparable 
loss, or a family is deprived of its chief mainstay. 
| Surely some one mast be to blame; but has not 
leach had his right? May we not find a solu- 
\tion to the question in the fact, that each sacred 
|and indisputable right is invariably accompanied 
| by a corresponding duty, equally sacred and indis- 
| putable, from which it is inseparable, and without 
which it cannot exist at all. And is not this the 
{case with the builders and their workmen, one 
| which in its very nature and circumstances cannot 
be adjusted on the bare rights of the respective 
| parties without some compromise or mutual coufi- 
| dence ? 

We all know how difficult it is clearly to mark 
out our line of duty and strictly to adhere to it, 


as we}l as our feelings and prejudices, are enlisted | and the danger of being led away from the right, 
on the side of capital ; and it is therefore, perhaps, | and the almost inevitable certainty of their being 
“iticult for us to look on with an impartial eye:| wrong on both sides. Each party has tried its 


This right they have exer-) 
The | 
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strength sufficiently to make it obvious that its 
rights cannot with impunity be encroached on; 
and I hope the time has now arrived when (by 
the withdrawal of the declaration on the part 
of the masters, and the expurgation by the 
societies of all those offensive and vicious bye- 
laws which interfere with the workman in the 
free and unfettered disposal of his own industry) 
we may see operations resumed, and a heppier 
tone of feeling called into existence. There ought, 
doubtless, to be a greater reciprocity of confidence 
between masters and men; and I, for one, should 
consider it a calamity greatly to be deplored if 
either party were obliged to succumb to the 
superior obstinacy or power of endurance of the 
other. 

And now, turning from matters of .nore public 
interest, I should like to say < word or two about 
ourselves. We have been congratulating each 
other and everybody else almost, I dare say, ad 
nauseam, on the prospect of our coming to this 
building, and on our having come at last, and 
having repeated the history of how we got here, 
so often, that I think it is unnecessary to say any 
more on the subject; and I will take it for 
granted we have done the best we could. But 
on the opening of this, the first session in the 
_new building, it would seem proper for me to 
state what are my own impressions of the aim 
and object of our association, both for the sake of 
recalling them to the mind of our own members, 
and of giving some reason to those who have not 
yet joined us why we appear before the public at 
all. 

It will, doubtless, be generally conceded that 
there should be some body—perhaps a corporate 
one—of an influential character, and composed 
of men of standing and experience, who could 
represent officially the profession at large, and 
who would be in a position to take such steps as 
might be thought desirable for the interests of 
the general body; and to my own mind “ The 
Institute of British Architects” seems to be the 
only one in the position among ourselves capable 
of so acting: its efficiency and the value of its 
representative element might, no doubt, be con- 
siderably increased ; but I wish to avoid any dis- 
cussion on what goes forward in “ another place ;” 
and I only mention the subject in order to correct 
an impression which occasionally gets abroad, that 
the Architectural Association is a society of young 
men aspiring to guide the profession by a policy 
in direct antagonism to the Institute. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the supposition. 
Those who are acquainted with us know that our 
intention and object are to afford certain facilities 
for study to the younger members, and to be the 
means of communication between the profession 
and all those interested in architecture and its 
kindred pursuits, and that our present constitu- 
tion is based on the most free and liberal princi- 
ples: we have no “ bones,” and no tickets of 
admission are required to our discussions, which 
are open to everybody: our members, who com- 
prise several Fellows and Associates of the Insti- 
tute, besides independent members of the profes- 
sion, students and amateurs, have equal rights, 
and each one, without distinction, is allowed not 
only to take part in discussion at the ordinary 
meetings, to vote for officers and on the general 
business of the society, but also is eligible to be- 
come a member of the managing committee; and 
therefore any idea that we are in a position to set 
ourselves up to dictate to the profession at large 
is founded on fallacious premises. What we claim 
for our Association, and what, to a great extent 
we believe to have been carried out, is that, by ite 
class of design, the papers which are read at the 
ordinary meetings, and by other means, it affords 
greater facilities for self-education and the acqui- 
sition of information to its members than are to 
be met with elsewhere; that it is the collector 
and exponent of the views and opinions princi- 
| pally of the younger members of the profession, 
and of those among the public who take an inte- 
rest in the progress and welfare of our art; that 
the committee do their best in bringing into 
notice these opinions ; and, as far as they can give 
them practical effect, some of our experiments 
have met with signal success, while other prin- 
ciples enunciated have, we must confess, signally 
failed in practice. Some may be because they 
were radically wrong in theory; others, perhaps, 
because the time has not yet arrived for them to 
be appreciated ; but we are not discouraged in 
this. We look upon our failures as being almost 
as useful in their way as our successes. We have 








a continual accession of new and younger mem- 
bers, and we are sure that if there is anything 
good in our theories, they will soon be revived, 
and with improved applications of them will 
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ultimately be brought to bear for the general 
benefit. 
The foundation of our association itself was the | 
result of a series of experiments. Various forms | 
of constitution were tried, until at length the one | 
was decided on which has now for years in prin- 
ciple remained intact. We all of course need re- 
form, and I hope that from time to time, as 
necessity or occasion require, modifications will be | 
introduced to extend our usefulness as far as pos- | 
sible; but I do trust that our main distinguish- | 
ing feature—that of treating all our members on | 
an equality,—will never be interfered with ; for I 
believe that a society founded on similar princi- 
ples to our own is a natural consequence of the | 
present state of public opinion and education ; and | 
though, like all other societies, we have had our | 
periodical depressions and elevations, I think I) 
now see before us a useful future. And I would | 
most strongly urge on our younger friends of the 
profession the advantage of such a society as we 
claim to be; for, besides affording them opportu- 
nities for study in our class of design, and the ex- 
pression of their own opinions on all subjects, 
the more we increase our number of members the 
better shall we be able to express the views of the 
whole body, and the greater will be the chance of 
seeing them carried out in a practical manner. 
Thus, then, gentlemen, I have feebly endeavoured | 
to touch upon two or three subjects which I think 
may be considered somewhat interesting, as well 
as important. Each of them fairly deserves a paper 
to itself ; but I have chosen rather to treat of them 
in this way that we may have the opportunity of 
hearing the opinions and having the advice of | 
those friends who are here to-night. I will, 
therefore, leave the subjects in your hands, feeling 
sure that we shall all work together cheerfully 
for the objects we have in view, looking back on 
what we have done but as an earnest of what we 
have to do, and remembering always that, if our 
progress is slow, it but marks the necessity of 
greater exertion on our part, without which no 
success worth the seeking was ever attained. 


Mr. Edward Hall observed that street architecture, the | 
New Foreign Office, and the strike, all of which had been 
referred to in the very excellent address of Mr. Penfold 
were in themselves sufficient for several nights’ discus- | 
sion. It seemed to him that the latter subject had been 
very much misunderstood by a portion of the press and 
the public. With regard to style as involved in the New 
Foreign Office, he was of opinion that the deputation to 
Lord Palmerston was a very proper proceeding, and he 
did not think it was to be considered either as a reflection 
upon any particular branch of the profession, or to have 
originated in any private feeling. He certainly would 
have been glad to have seen the particu'ar interests in- | 
volved in the first premiated design for the New Foreign | 
Office represented on that occasion, but he was of 
opinion that the object of the deputation was a good 
one. He believed that other styles as well as Gothic 
might be made the expression of good art in archi 
tecture, but it seemed to himto be of importance that 
they should choose a style which would be the soonest 
appreciated by the public, and which should become the 
Style of the day; for, without public appreciation, they 
could achieve no real success. It appeared to him that in 
looking round the streets of the metropolis we could not 
failto be struck by the fact that our style, whatever it 
might be, was not Gothic. All who studied architecture 
in a catholic spirit, must feel that good art was capable 
of being expressed even in the architecture of our 
ordinary streets. He would be sorry to be considered an 
opponent to Gothic architecture ; for, whatever might be 
the style of the future, it would be largely indebted to 
the Gothic. With regard to the Association, whose 
opening session they were met to inaugurate, it afforded 
him great pleasure to witness its success. He considered 
that the profession was deeply indebted to it, and he 
hoped it would go on progressing in usefulness to its 
members, and in elevation of their art. 

Mr. Kerr also expressed the gratification he felt at the 
progress which the Association had made, and at the 
favourable prospects before it. He did not wish to refer 
to the question of the deputation to Lord Palmerston on 
the subject of the new Foreign Office, and he should, 
therefore, dismiss the matter by saying that very few of 
the gentlemen present, whatever might be their impres- 
sions, were aware of the pressing circumstances under 
which the deputation went before the Prime Minister. 
Not that there was anything to conceal, but there were 
matters of personal delicacy involved which made it diffi- 
cult for the deputation to bring their minds to a certain 
course of action. There was a certain duty which they 
saw before them, and it was difficult for them to know 
how to perform it, and, therefore, their motives might 
have been misunderstood. With regard to the strike, he 
thought the more the architects kept out of that dificult 
metaphysical question the better. But with respect to 
the position and prospects of the Association, they might 
all speak unreservedly. When he saw so large a number 
of young men avsembled that night, it reminded him of 
the principle he had maintained in the other room,—that 
the Architectural Association must be considered essen- 
tially an institution of young men. It had been estab. 
lished by young men, and, with few exceptions, they had 
been its main stay. The education of young men for the 
profession of an architect in the present day was no 
trifling matter. In a country like ours we found science 
progressing with rapid strides as regards solid progress. 
To keep pace with it education required similar progress, 
and he was sorry to say he found no real steps taken to 
convert the present desultory system of education into a 
scientific and systematic course of instruction. It was 
considered that this latter desideratum might be accom- 
plished by a society for mutual instruction. This alone 
was a sure indication of educational progress, and he 
wegarded the prosperity of the Architectural Association 


| sudden as in ours. 


for so many years as a sign that architectural education 
required a guild of young men to help‘each other to ma- 
tual improvement. The reading of papers was a valuable 
means of imparting information, ané the class of design 
was also an important aid in the process of self-culture. 
He hoped that feature in the Associition wonld be sup- 
ported, for many of the sketches exlibited on the screen 
that evening, although not showy, wire remarkably good 
and highly creditable to the class ofdesign. He was happy 
to see that a prize was to be awarded for the best series of 
sketches, bat he would be glad to know what it was to | 
consist of,—whether books, and, if sc, to what amount. 

Mr. Penfold said that the prize was to be in books, but 
that the committee had not yet decided the amount. 

Mr. Kerr, in continuation, observe: that, in his opinion, 
the free hand drawing of sculptural ¢ubjects would mate- 
rially contribute to the development of the stuadent’s 
power; and, as he would be glad to see a prize given for 
the best drawing of that description, he would be happy, 
either in conjunction with another cr alone, to be at the | 
expense of such prize. Referring to the style of the pre- 
sent day, he thought it was a mistake to decry “the | 
bastard style of the nineteenth century.” To his think- 
ing it presented a higher develop:nent of intellect than 
the world had ever seen before, amd he could not sub- 
scribe to the opinion that it was in the barbarous condi- 
tion in which it was represented tobe. On the contrary, 
he believed that the time wonld come when it would be 
recognized. With regard to the styles which students 
ought to follow, there were two styles which formed the 
divisions of the subject—the Picturesque and the Classical ; 
the latter not precisely the Greek or the Roman, but that 
of which the Greek and the Roman formed the first his- 
torical examples. For his own part, he was free to admit 
that he was not a person of very picturesque mind. His 
sympathies were mostly with <lassical compositions, 
although he was not insensible to the beauties of the 
picturesque. The progress of style and architecture, not 
only in London, but all over the country, was marvellous, 
and he believed the time was not very far distant when 
that progress would be appreciated by the public. In 





forming their opinions upon styie, he would recommend | 


them not to pay attention to the canons of Ruskin or 
Denison, or the class of amateur writers upon art, but to 
go for their opinions to men wha had passed their lives in 
the profession, whose experieuce was great, and who had 
attained a position which nothing but a profound know- 
ledge of and attachment to art could have given them. 
Mr. Billings admitted that he was an admirer of the 
picturesque, and was therefore willing to exhibit himself 
as such. He was prepared to vindicate picturesque archi- 
tecture as that which was most suitable to the climate in 
which we lived. Classical buildings were, no doubt, 
appropriate in the countries where they were first raised. 
In Italy and Greece, the air was warm and the atmo 
sphere pure; but Classical buildings would not doin a 
climate where the alternations of heat and cold were so 
In warm climates, the roofs were flat; 
but here, where the roofs must be constructed so as to 
throw off the snow, the same style of architecture could 
not be adopted. The Classical was the style for shade, 
therefore it was that the buikiings were horizontal; and 
for the opposite reason buildings in cold climates were 
in the vertical style. With rezard to the strike which had 
been referred to in the addres’ of Mr. Penfold, it appeared 
to him that between masters and menthere was one uni- 
versal law which never couid'be got rid of,—and that was 
the question of supply and demand. For his part he 
could not understand what the men meant by striking ; 
but he would say, “Let them strike if they like, for 
labour is free; but, in the end, the law of demand anil 
supply will set matters right ’’ On a late occasion he 
found his men singing the hundredth Psalm at ten o’clock 
in the morning ; and, when he asked what on earth they 
were doing, they said they were ‘“‘ worshipping.”” His 
reply was, “ Then I will thank you not to worship at the 
expense of my employer.’? Depend upon it that, when 
there was an excess of work, wages would rise of them- 
selves, and that, when work was siack, wages would fall. 


He hoped, therefore, that the strike would be allowed to | lent to the employer. 
settle itself ; for, as sure as the sun rose, when the demand F 
wages would rise without the intervention of 

Then, with regard. to the Nine Hours movement, 


came, 

strikes. 
he confessed he could not see that the demand was based 
on any fair and intelligible principle. Everybody would 


be glad to work only nine hours if he could; but how} 


was it tobe done? For his own part, he often found 
that he had his work to begin when other people had 
finished, but he could not help it. Bunt, if nine hours were 
conceded, what guarantee would there be that the demand 
would stop there? forthe next application might be foreight 
hours, and then for seven hours, until at length people 
would be coming for wages without doing any work at 
all. With reference to the deputation to Lord Palmerston, 
he regarded it as all ‘“‘ besh;"’ bat he confessed he had 
learned with astonishment that Mr. Scott was making a 
design for a New Foreign Office in the Italian style, in 


opposition to the gentlemen who had competed for the | 


prize and had won it. It showed that the age of patronage 
had not gone by; and he trusted, for the honour of the 
profession of which they were all members, that the re- 
port was not true. 

Mr. C. H. Smith observed that it might be useful in 
the con-ideration of styies to ascertain what governed 
style in bygone times. The Greeks had marble quarries 
close to their public builaings, and they had machinery 
by which they could raine great biocks of stone: so also 
in Rome ; and it was but reasonable to suppose that the 
facility for procuring and working the stone had an im- 
portant bearing upon the style of architecture selected in 
these countries. But, in England and other countries in 
the north of Europe, the roads were in former times so | 
bad, that it would have been impossible to carry any large | 
blocks of stone to the sites upon which public buildings | 
were to be raised. Not a very long time ago, the road | 
between Portsmouth and Windsor was so bad, that the 
journey oceupied two tiays ; and it was upon record, that 
a prince of the blood Royal had been twice upset in his 
coach making his way along the high road, and that, had 
it not been for the broad shoulders of the Hampshire 
peasantry, the probability is that the vehicle could not 
have goton at all. I: many parts of England the cathe- 
drals were evidently Suilt of the materials found on the 
spot. Roche Abbey, or Rock Abbey, in Yorkshire, was a | 
case in point, as the church was bnilt so close to the 
quarry as almost to warrant the assumption that the for- 
mer had been raiseil for the purpose of using up the 
latter. In other places where the facilities of getting 
stone were few, it was curious to observe the manner in 
which every particle of stone had been used up in the pro- 
cess of buiding, until even the fine déjris were broken up, 
and ground into powder to make cement. 


| 

| 

| 
j 


i 


= 
| between employers and employed, resulting in 


On thanks being voted tothe President, he said the 
Association was much indebted to Mr. Kerr for his liberal 
proposal to assist in the foundation of a prize for the best 
drawing from sculptural subjects. As Mr. Kerr had 
stated that he would be giad to be associated with some 
| menvber of the Association in this object, he (Mr. Pen- 
| fold) would be very happy to join him. 








MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 


PLAN to prevent antagonistic feeling 
that bane to all—strikes and lock-outs—is thus 
proposed by a correspondent under the signature 
of “ Vincit Omnia Veritas.” The plan, he says, 
has been tried and with considerable success. 

In recoguition of meritorious services, eon- 


| sidered with reference cither to conduct or skill 


in the employed, a boon is given of a premium 
above his wages, progressively increasing in 
amount for a specified period, afterwards conti- 
nued at the maximum during continuanee of 
service, the scale of premium being at the rate of 
one penny per week per month per pound of 
wages, as illustrated in the following example :— 
A, receiving 1/. weekly wages, has placed to 
his credit at the end of the first four weeks, 
jor lunar month, the sum of 4d.; at the end 
of the second month, 8d. (in addition); and 
so on to the thirtieth month, when the pre- 
miam reaches its maximum. The employed is 
paid in money only a moiety of the amount placed 
to his credit at the termination of each year, the 
weekly amounts being regularly paid over to re- 
sponsible trusts, the other moiety being invested for 
the benefit of his family at his death, in a policy of 
insurance under special arrangements. For a 
service of less duration than a year, the whole 
amount of premium to credit is paid in money 
with a document of value to the employed. 
Facilities are likewise given for securing pro- 
vision in case of sickness or casualty, and for 
rendering assistance to approved benefit societies 
which already exist, or may ‘hereafter be esta- 
blished. Casual acts of misconduct receive salu- 
tary checks on the credited boon. 

A union of interests is thus cemented between 
employer and employed, which acquires force with 
the progress of time: the master will find he is 
better served, and the working classes will be 
more contented, satisfied with their position, and 

\by the reflection that with their industry and 
prudence there is reared up for their families 
a barrier to destitution and want, the spectre 
that now haunts the future of too many, whom 
neglect and improvidence consign to the lean 
charity of parochial aid. 

The present strike, adds our correspondent, 
seeks to obtain eleven per cent. without any 
return to employers. The system carried out 
and publicly offered gives 12} per cent. when 
it is merited, with some, if not a contra, equiva- 

The dogma of paying 
all men alike is of course ignored. Let every 
encouragement be given to skill, perseverance, 
and attentiveness to all employed in every posi- 
tion in life; and on no account should more bours 
be paid for than worked: it is better to give a 

' higher rate per day than to act fulsely in paying 
for any one day of the week for less number of 

| hours than another, and as it is desirable for 
| work to cease earlier one day than another, let 
| half a day only be worked on Saturday, say for 
the building trades from 6.0 to 11.30; for busi- 
ness of food, clothing, or other essentials or neces- 
| saries of life, to close between two and eight 
o’clock ; and all of those callings to have their 
relaxation on the Monday until ten, or from that 
|totwo. By this arrangement labour would be 

; encouraged; the system will prove a national 
| good, and may be applied throughout the Govern- 
ment, the army and navy, every office and works, 
| making all to have an interest in the promotion 
| of national and general well-being. 





ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, HALEY-HILL, 
HALIFAX. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TOWN. 
On Wednesday, the Church of ail Souls’, Haley- 
hill, built and endowed by the munificence of 
Edward Akroyd, esq. “merchant and worsted 


| manufacturer,” was consecrated. The foundation- 


stone was laid on April 25, 1856, arid the edifice 
has been erected from the gesigts of Mr. G. G. 
Seott, and is one of his best works. 

The putting in of the foundations was attended 
with great trouble and difficnity, in consequence 
of some old mines for conveying water being met 
with: these had to be carefully preserved, so as 
not to obstruct the course of the water, and the 
ground had consequently to be excavated rownd 
them to their full depth. The tower foundations 
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THE BUILDER. 





are very massive, being 13 feet wide at the base | continuation of the nave arcade, the inner being 
and carried up from a depth of 20 feet. They are | formed in the tower wall proper. The baptistery 
wholly composed of large landings of rag, some | is groined in stone, the groining being supported 
of which weigh as much as seven tons. All the/upon granite shafts, with carved capitals and 
other foundations have, at the bottom, two/ moulded bases, The centre of the groining is per- 
courses of rag-landings. Minion or calcined clay | forated with a well, through which the bells are 
was mixed with the lime and sand, as it was | hoisted. 
found to have the effect of quickly setting and} The height of the tower and spire, from the 
hardening the mortar. Some idea of the extent | pavement line to the highest point, is 236 feet. 
may be obtained from the fact that there are 2050} The tower is of four stages, and has octagonal 
cube yards of foundations. pinnacles at its angles. It has a bold parapet 
The period of the style selected by the Archi-| with deep carved cornice and corbelling, which 
tect for All Souls’ Church is that of the latter | supports small foliated arches. Under these the 
quarter of the 13th century. bases of the pinnacles have detached shafts at the 
The plan of the church is cruciform: it com- | angles, with carved capitals and cornice. The 
prises nave with aisles terminated eastward by | belfry stage has double windows of two lights 
transepts, and chancel with chapels on the north | each, which will remain open, The belfry and 
and south sides. The tower and spire are at the ringing chamber are gained bya circular staircase, 
north-west angle, and there is a vestry or sacristy | forming the thickness of the wall and buttresses 
at the north-east corner. The length of the nave | at the north-east corner of the church. 
is 87 feet 6 inches, the width 54 feet: the length} The tower is surmounted by a spire, having 
of the transepts is 22 feet 6 inches, the width three heights of windows or openings with gable | 
18 feet 9 inches: the length of the chapels is | heads: bold rolls run up the angles which are in- 
15 feet, the width 17 feet: the length of the tersected by horizontal mouldings. These divide 
chancel is 37 feet 6 inches, the width 24 feet the spire into five stages, and have between them 
3 inches: the height from the floor of the nave to | bands of sunk scolloped work. 
the ridge of the roof is 65 feet. The nave is From a carved finial, which finishes the top of 
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the superintendence of Mr. J. Birnie Philip, af 
London, 

The chancel offers some very beautiful speci- 
mens of carving. Throughout the work foliated 
ornament of a natural character has been adhered 
to, and the maple, ivy, thorn, columbine, marsh- 
mallow, and other leaves peculiar to the climate, 
are severally represented. 

The reredos is of alabaster, and is in two stages. 

The capitals to the piers are treated by an 
intermixture of the conventional and natural 
types; and all label terminations, both inter- 
nally and externally, have alternately heads and 
foliage introduced, those of the nave arcading 
being figures of angels carrying scrolls, 

Over the double arches opening from the choir 
into the north and south chapels are two groups 
of sculpture in medallions: in that on the south 
side is represented an angelic choir, with musical 
instruments; and in that on the north, angels 
singing. The space below is filled up with 
foliage. Between the uave arches are also me- 
dallions of sculpture. 

The transepts have eight 
end four, filled with figures 
Twelve Apostles, 

The pulpit is of Caen stone, octagonal in form, 


niches, and the east 
5 feet high, of the 





divided from its aisles and from the transepts by | the spire, risesthe vane. It has a stem of wrought 
a bold arcade of five bays on either side, supported iron, with a copper cross and weather-cock, and | 
by piers quadruple on plan, with moulded bases , measures 11 feet 6 inches to the platinum point 
and carved capitals. The mouldings of the arches on the cock’s back. It is fastened by a coupling | 
are very bold, and in the spandrils are medallions | screw to a rod of iron 30 feet long, and 1} inch 
with sculpture. in diameter, which is attached to a cross beam of | 
Above the nave is a clerestory of fifteen lights, oak, built into the spire. A lightning conductor, 
which has a continuous arcade internally, sup- | of patent copper coil, { inch in diameter, descends 
ported on shafts of Derbyshire marble. The , from the platinum point. 
division of each bay above the nave arcade is| The church, as at present arranged, will accom- | 
marked by 2 pier, witha group of shafts projected modate about 800 persons. The seats are of | 
from the clerestory, the central ones of which, | wainscot: they are open, with moulded and carved 
carried by carved stone corbels, support the prin- ends. The fronts of the seats facing the chancel | 
cipal trusses of the roof. The piers abutting have elaborate carving of rich geometrical tracery. 
against the tower and transepts being wider, two , The chancel stalls and clergy seats are also very | 
trusses are introduced, which are supported on | richly ornamented with carved decoration. 
shafts of Aberdeen granite, with carved capitals It may be interesting to add a general sum- 
and continuous cornices. The arcading against mary of the materials used in the construction of | 
the tower has openings into the inner ringing the sacred edifice. It required 400,000 feet of | 
chamber. magnesian limestone for the dressings, quoins, Kc. | 
The easternmost bays of the nave arcade open | This stone has been brought a distance of upwards | 
into the transepts which have no clerestory. , of fifty miles, by rail and horse conveyance, from | 
Their arches, extending the whole width of the | Steetly quarries, near Worksop, in Nottingham- | 
transepts, spring from a higher level, and are | shire, the property of the Duke of Newcastle, and | 
carried up to within a short distance of the stone is the same limestone of which Doncaster church | 
cornice supporting the nave roof. These arches | has been rebuilt. The quarry was one of the | 
are carried by clustered shafts of polished granite | first and best that was opened for the new Houses | 
supported by carved stone corbels. of Parliament, and only abandoned on account of | 
The nave is separated from the chancel by a beds of stone being too thin for the Government 
richly-sculptured plinth or low wall of alabaster, purpose. 12,500 superficial feet of ashlar, 8 inches | 
surmounted by a dwarf screen of ornamental on the bed, have been required to face the internal | 
iron-work. walls of the church. This stone has been brought 
The chancel is approached from the nave fromthe quarries of Ringby and its neighbour- 
through a bold moulded archway springing from hood. 22,000 superficial feet of quarry-dressed 
the same level as that of the transept arches, but | wall-stones, from quarries in the neighbourhood 
extending higher. It is supported on a pier of of Halifax, have been used to face the work out- | 
clustered shafts, having richly-carved capitals and side. In the intermediate spaces, between the | 
moulded bases. On the north side of the chance] quoins and dressings, 20,000 cubic yards of rubble 
arch is the pulpit. On the north and south sides | walling, composed of rag backings and lime, have 
of the chancel are chapels extending half its length, been used in filling up solid the body of the walls 
and opening into it through double archways, throughout ; 6,000 cubic feet of local stone from 
each supported by a circular granite pier. The the adjoining quarries, for general purposes ; 270 
capitals of these piers are richly-carved, and sup-| tons of lime; 1,000 tons of sand; 11,000 yards 
port arches contained under a comprising arch.| of green slate from the Westmoreland quarries ; 
In the spandrils are medallions containing sculp- | 6,000 cubic feet of pitch pine; under 14,000 


and has one side elongated to the stone hand-rail 
of the staircase: it is supported upon an octagonal 
shaft of Devonshire marble, with base and carved 
capital of Caen stone. Small arches surround it 


| with green and Italian marble shafts, and highly 


enriched spandrils of carved foliage. 

The font is of serpentine marble, from the 
works of the Lizard Serpentine Marble Company : 
it stands upon a pedestal of polished Aberdeen 
granite in two tiers of steps. 

Painted decorations have been carried out on 
an extensive scale, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The roofs throughout 
the church are richly decorated, and on the walls 
are several large compositions, The windows 
are filled with stained gliss by the same artists, 


}and by Messrs. Hardman & Co,; and the organ 


is from the manufactory of Messrs. Forster & 
Andrews, of Hull. 

The total cost of this munificent offering on 
the part of a worsted manufacturer will probably 
be little short of 20,0007. 

In addition to Mr. Ackroyd’s new church, many 
important works are now being proceeded with, 
or have recently been completed, in Halifax. 
Foremost among these may be mentioned two en- 
tirely new streets, taken through the heart of the 
old town. On the sites opened out by these have 
already been erected the new Mechanics’ Hall, 
the Halifax Joint-Stock Bank, and the new Swan 
Hotel; also warehouse buildings, and a large 
number of other business premises, the whole of 
handsome design, in the Italian styles of archi- 
tecture, and erected (with the exception of the 
Mechanics’ Hall) at the sole cost of John Cross- 
ley, Esq. of Halifax ; and all from the designs and 
under the supervision of Messrs, Lockwood and 
Mawson, architects, of Bradford. These streets 
take the f.rm of ‘he letter T. At the intersec- 
tion of the two lines a handsome Town Hall is 
projected, from the designs of Sir Charles Barry ; 
and on Monday last the corporation authorized 
the immediate commencement of this important 
undertaking. 

Among recent works may be named the park at 


ture. The double archways are filled with highly | 
ornamental screens of wrought iron, surmounted | 
by gas lights. The chapels have also each an | 
arch opening westward into the transepts. 

On each side of the Sacrarium is a rich wall 
arcade, supported on Italian marble shafts with 
highly enriched capitals which carry foliated 
arches. The spandrils of these arches are elabo- 
rately carved, Three of the panels on the south 
side are deeply recessed, and form the sedilia. 
A marble credence-table is built into the wall. 

The church is entered from the west of the 
nave, through a deeply-recessed doorway, the 
tympanum being filled with sculpture. The 
westernmost bay of the south aisle is occupied by 
a noble porch, having internally an areade of 
three arches, two of which are penetrated with 
narrow single-light trefoil-headed windows. It 
has deeply recessed and highly-enriched doorways, 
with carved capitals and mouldings. The porch 
has a continuous stone vault,supported on moulded 
ribs. On the north side of the church is a small 
priest’s doorway, entering into the transept. All 
the doors are of solid oak, with ornamental iron- 
work. 

The baptistery is formed under the tower: it 
opens into the nave and north aisle through two 
arches of massive character. That opening into 
the nave is a double arch, the outer arch being a 








superficial feet of boarding; 700 cubic feet ot 
English oak ; 110 logs of Memel wainscot; 8 
tons of wrought and cast iron; 15 ewt. of cop. 
per in dowels; 2,000 feet of glass; 20 tons of 
lead, &e. 

The flooring is of Minton’s tiles. The church 
is heated upon a plan suggested by Mr. Akroyd, 
and carried out under the superintendence of the 
clerk of works, from plans made by him. The 
pipes and boiler were laid down by Mr. Ebenezer 
Thornton, of Huddersfield. The boiler is a three- 
flue saddle boiler, patented by Mr. Thornton. 
There is no chimney, as the smoke from the boiler 
has been ingeniously led into the main flue of the 
works of James Akroyd and Son, which passes 
close to the chureh. 

Between the chancel and the nave is a rich 
alabaster plinth, on which is erected a screen of 
hammered iron, designed after examples of early 
French metal-work. The gates are composed of 
rich scrolls of wrought iron, of the same conven- 
tional type as the screens, but, for convenience of 
passage, are worked flat. The screens dividing 
chancel from chancel aisles are elaborately wrought 
and banded to the marble shafts: from the centre 
of each are groups of gas-lights rising out of lobes 
of crystals. 

The carved stone-work in the church is very 
elaborate. The whole has been carried out under 





Halifax, laid out in excellent taste from the 
designs of Sir Joseph Paxton, and presented, with 
characteristic liberality, to the people of Halifax, 
by Frank Crossley, Esq. M.P.; also the new con- 
gregational church, one of the best buildings 
belonging to this body, completed about a year 
ago, in the Decorated style, from the designs of 
Mr. Joseph James, of London. The public baths 
are also recently completed, immediately ad- 
joining the people’s park, under the superin- 
tendence of the borough engineer, after plans 
had been obtained in public competition ! 

Among works of a more private nature, com- 
pleted recently, may be enumerated the really hand- 
some mansions erected by the three partners of the 
leading business firm in Halifax—Messrs. John 
Crossley & Sons, and which have been completed 
from the ylans_ respectively of Mr. Smith 
(Parnell and Smith), of London ; Messrs. Lock- 
wood and "Mawson; and of Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Mr. Stokes, of London. 

Perhaps no town of its size has added to the 
number of its important buildings so rapidly as 
the good old town of Halifax ; and when we add 
that the parish church is undergoing restoration, 
and that the railway station is creditable to the 
railway company and their engineer, it will be 
seen that a visit to this place will not be thrown 
away. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURAL 
MATTERS. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tne following is the address delivered to the 
Liverpool Architectural and Archwological Society, 
at the opening of their twelfth session, October 
19th, by Mr. H, P. Horner, president, mentioned 
in our last. 





The opening of another session of our society 
calls me, as the occupant for a time of this chair, 
to the pleasing duty of greeting you in a brief 
address on our resuming the occupations and dis- 
cussions to which our evenings here are devoted. 

Many of us, in the interval since our last meet- 
ing, have probably been led by travel or study 
into new paths of thonght and interest, of archi- 
tectural, antiquarian, or other special characters, 
and are thus fitted to add, by their communica- 
tions, new vigour and life to our proceedings. 

Some, perhaps, among our younger members, 
have in this interval emerged from the state of 
pupilage into the graver responsibilities of more 
advanced professional life, and feel it, I hope, in- 
cumbent on them to promote the more earnestly 
the growth of knowledge and the spread of 
interest in the engrossing, and, if worthily pur- 
sued, elevating occupation to which they have 
devoted themselves. Let us all in our various 
spheres resolve to render due help towards our 
common objects of association, and our twelfth 
session shal! not fail at least to equal in the worth 
of its fruits any which have preceded it. 

In taking leave of you in thespring, I ventured 
to express a hope that our combined cultivation 
of architectural knowledge might be resumed 
under better auspices for its prospects, as essen- 
tially an art of peace, than at that time existed 
or promised. We may rejoice that to a great 
extent this hope is realized, and that though 
political distractions still convulse those countries 
in which once the arts most eminently flourished, 
still the sword of European war is for the present 
sheathed, and our own country freed from all 
apparent hazard of being involved in those dire 
collisions among civilized nations which are as 
inimical to the progress of the arts as, in their 
actual course at least, they are to the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. May this more happy 
state of things be prolonged and extended, and 
may the rest afforded from the late warlike aspect 
of our continent be wisely used by our own nation 
and others for the promotion of that science, and 
the cultivation of those arts which are the best 
handmaids of true religion, in the civilization and 
improvement of our race. 

In looking at the points on which passing or 
recently past events bear with most interest on 
our special pursuits, none seems so prominent as 
that which has been called The Battle of the Styles. 
In the Cabinet, in Parliament, in the public prints, 
in the architectural profession, and among the 
general public the combat has been and still is 
waged ; and the great field of contest is the space 
of ground between St. James’s-park and Parlia- 
ment-street, to be devoted to the purposes of new 
government offices. The arguments advanced are 
as numerous and varied as the antagonists; and 
while fitness, association, combination, grouping, 
progress in art, light, comfort, convenience, and 
economy are weapons of aggression or defence on 
either side, a large proportion of those engaged— 
and some, too, in very high places—express their 
opinions with not much more definiteness or pre- 
cision than he who wrote,— 

** T do not like thee, Doctor Fell— 
The reason why I cannot tell,— 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell,” 
In simple terms, an immense amount of prejudice 
has place in this contest on both sides of the 
question ; and for entering with any strong feeling 
of interest into it there is one great difficulty in 
coming toan unbiassed decision. It is very deli- 
cate ground for an architect to tread upon at 
present, and some may feel that those eminent 
members of the profession who combined in a 
strong expression of concurrence with the dictum 
of the prime minister were stepping farther than 
can be sympathized with by men who wish the 
matter decided upon its merits, and by the com- 
munity rather than by the profession. 

I think, myself, that the expression of an honest 

conviction in the manner in this case adopted is 





| considerations of private interest, that the ques- 
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fail, I think, to feel with the enthusiastic, con- 
sistent, and laborious artist whose design is for 
the time the gage of battle, and whatever view 
may be taken of the steps by which, under change 
of Government, the commission came into his 
hands, all will likewise feel that all that talent 
and cnergy could accomplish would be devoted to 
render the work, in its special style, worthy of the 
country and of the occasion. Still the question is 
not one of persons or of feelings, but of art and 
utility ; and, to arrive at any fair conclusion, an 
endeavour must be made to free the mind from 
all trammels of the influence of eminent names, or 


tion 1nay be fairly put— What style is artistically, 
pract:cally, and nationally the most suitable for | 
the intended building ? Each of these heads will | 
include many points for discussion, and if not | 
wearisome to you I will touch on a few of them ; 
and should you think it worth while, I hope no| 
conventional courtesy may stand in the way of) 
your departing from the commonly-observed rule 
of avoiding discussion upon your President’s 
address, 

Upon the question of artistic fitness—these bear | 
the considerations of locality, as relates to the 
buildings with which a new one must be grouped; | 
of site, as to the degree in which any style will be 
satisfactorily displayed; of association, as with 
ancier:t or modern institutions, secular or higher 
purposes, business or academic uses, openness or 
seclusion; and among many more, last, but not 
least, absolute relative beauty. As respects the 
question of locality, we may maintain, with 
SheriGan’s critic, that there is much to be said on 
both sides. The Abbey, and the New Palace, the 
great architectural features of the neighbour- 
hood, are in different phases of the style proposed 
by the selected architect. Whitehall,the Treasury 
Buildings, and other minor ones, are of the oppos- 
ing horizontal character ;—what shall be sought for 
contrast or uniformity ? The former is most con- 
ducive to impressions of life and vigour, the latter 
of dignity. But liveliness may degenerate into | 
levity, uniformity into monotony, dignity into 
pomposity. 

The preponderance of the great existing features | 
of the spot is certainly towards the pointed and 
vertica! in style; and there being no building of | 
the contrasted horizontal manner at all equal in | 
note or‘distinction to those first named, it seems 
to me that artistic effect in this respect will be 
best attained by supplying this apparent defi- 
ciency, and placing in combined view with the 
Abbey and Palace towers, a stately and imposing 
pile of well-chosen and carefully-studied horizontal 
The front to the park will indeed be 
seen grouped only with buildings of the same 
lineal tendency ; but the vastly superior scale of 
the proposed building to any which can there 
compete with it must, in my opinion, give it such 
pre-eminence that the question of style can be 
here but a minor consideration. 

The question as to site is in part disposed of by 
what has been just said; but in some respects it 
separates itself from the more general one of 
locality, and particularly as relates to the flatness— 
or the contrary—of the ground to be built upon. 
Here the weight of argument seems in favour of 
a vertical style, as the site is practically a level 
one, and the ground in the neighbourhood rises 
in some directions above it. In such a position 
we know that a building of vertical character has 
the better effect, and where an abbey, as at Foun- 
tains or Kirkstall, rises with dignity and grandeur 
from its low secluded platform, an Italian palace 





|or Grecian temple would appear sunk and lost. 
| The distinct horizontal features of an Italian or 


not open to serious objection, although in one | 
light it may appear as a combination in the pro- 


fession against one of its most distinguished mem- 


national moment, the private is lost sight of in 


| preferring, artistically, vertical to horizontal styles 
bers; still, as bearing on a question of really | 
‘atmosphere and smoky towns the weather-stains 
the public bearing of the proceeding. None can 

i 


Greek design, however, would preserve their 
vigour of effect on what must, on two sides at 
least, prove, in comparison with the height of the 
building, narrow streets; and the park front, | 
before mentioned as that where vertical contrast | 
might, but for the superior mass of the new build- 
ing, seem n.ost needful, having nearly a western 
aspect, there cannot, as regards effect of light and | 
shade, be much advanced, I think, in preference 
for either style above the other. That the prin- | 
cipal fronts can in either style be made effective | 
within the range of view that they would com- | 
mand there can be no doubt; and in treating any | 
style, one who is a master of it will see to it| 
that his main features from a distance and his 
details on a near approach shall command each 
the measure of interest and prominence that they 
respectively claim as elements of effect. One 
reason that should be mentioned in fairness for 


in this country seems to me, that in our humid 





combine with and assist the effect of the former, 


while they jar with the latter and their sunny 
associations. 

Upon the ground of mental association, men 
will advance opinions as opposite as are their sociab 
or political maxims and views. Some will look 
back with pride to our historical progress, and 
wish to associate the new structure with memories 
of our rise in the scale of nations—with the con- 
tinental victories of the fourteenth century—with 
the academic foundations and palatial grandeur of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth, and feel little com- 
parative pleasure in regarding us as the great 
commercial and colonising nation of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Another, holding our 
modern advances in far more honour than our past 
history, would associate all with the present ; and 
if a style could be originated embodying in itself 
the ideas conveyed by the words “ ships, colonies, 
and commerce,” that should be the one selected. 
This is ground on which personal habit, feeling, 
and opinion have far greater influence than any 
arguments derived from external facts, and it is 
hard to name anything which can be likely to 
move a mind whose preferences are so founded. 
What strikes myself on this topic is, that our 
present position, habits, and requirements are so 
much more nearly allied to those of the Italian 
republics in the days of their prosperity, than 
to those in which our abbeys, colleges, and all but 
lost palaces were raised,-—that some style assi- 
milating to those which arose under the circum- 
stances of these republics, seems to me far more 
appropriate for the actual abode of our executive 
government than any which derives its interest 
from associations with an age and with habits so 
remote from our own as those prevalent under our 
Edwards and Henries. That our seat of legis- 
lature should be allied in idea with that earlier 
age in which its germ first took root, is another 
question; and the parliamentary and executive 
functions are so distinct, that any argument 
applied to one by no means necessarily affects the 
other. 

But in the case of the foreign-office, the design 
under discussion seems almost excluded from the 


| ground of national association of any kind, be- 


longing, as it certainly does, to the style of southern 
Europe rather than any other; nor can I think 
myself that anything is gained by this exotic 
choice. And this brings me to the final question in 
the artistic view of the matter, namely, the 


' comparative merits in point of beauty of the two 


proposed styles. 

It seems impossible, I confess, for the reason 
just given—I mean the peculiar phase of style 
selected—to put this question on the general 
merits of Gothic and Classical architecture ; and 
should we even do so, the question, like that of 
association, will become all but endless as regards 
the varieties of opinion among those who might 
have to decide. I believe there is a much more 
general appeal to human sympathies, for some 


' reason which I cannot define, in the vertical than 


the horizontal styles; but I confess that I think, 
in the choice in this instance made, the architect 
has fallen off from the character of style which 
would afford him the best ground of competition 
with the finest classical designs. The vices, as I 
must call them of the selected style, are not 
evaded or subdued to any great extent in the 
design as I have seen it engraved, but a bold de- 
sire evinced to put it in its essentials on its trial 
on English ground ; and I think many supporters 
must have been lost through this selection. 

Features there are in the design reminding us 
of the Medieval buildings of western Europe; 
but, to my eye, the design comprises a good deal 
more of the Stones of Venice than I should wish, 
notwithstanding the security we have in the talent 
of the author, to see settled in the streets of 
London. 

It is not my purpose to discourse at length onthe 
practical questions connected with this subject. 
As to cost of execution, there is probably little 
choice to be made, and so John Bull may be satis- 
fied on one material point with him. And the 
questions of light and access seem also well 
balanced ; but, for practical business, it seems to 
me that, with modern habits to consult, the com- 
plete carrying out of such a style of building for 
such a purpose may be questionable. Simplicity 
is most consonant with the routine work of a 
public office, and simplicity in plan and general 
treatment is more allied to horizontal than vertical 
composition. I do not know how far this argu- 
ment can be safely urged; but I believe many 
would feel a difficulty in pursuing the necessary 
duties of such an office in a building so remote in 
character from that of the prevalent style of our 
domestic buildings, especially in towns. The 
national part of the question is in great part con- 
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tained in the power of association, and, as I have 
said on that head, is, in my opinion, much weak- 
ened by the adoption of so decidedly foreign a 
phase of the pointed style. The Tudor is essen- 
tially English, so is the Lancet style in its peculiar 
development. The Geometrical is more general 


us before merging in the curvilinear—as, for 
instance, in Tintern Abbey—I think it is also 


which does not appear in the general design, | 
should have been intended to bring the work | 
within the pale of English Gothic, there is but | 
little which I think an Englishman, as such, would | 
desire to have ever before him in a national | 
edifice. 

I have thus far ventured to enter into the 
critical question before us, because I think much 
suppression of free opinion and much prejudiced 
comment exist in connection with it. 1 would 
not, were it even possible, detract in the smallest 
degree from the high repute most worthily ac- 
corded to the author of the design ; but the ques- 
tion is a national one, and as such free for discus- 
sion; and so much false criticism has gone forth | 
upon it on both sides, that I desired to show, if I 
might, how it seemed to me it could be really 
fairly dealt with. My judgment may be greatly 
in error, but thus the matter presents itselt to me. 

Another question of the day, at once a national 
and architectural one, is that of the suspension of , 
building operations in consequence of the metro- 
politan strike. Though this happily has not 
extended, so far as I know, to the provinces, it is 
a matter of national moment, involving as it does 
an important principle, and connected as it is with | 
the works in hand by the great contractors of 
London. The evils attendant on it are beyond 
calculation ; and I cannot myself but feel that | 
they are the more to be regretted, as a spirit of | 
conciliation on either side would appear all that is 
wanted to bring the matter to a close. The 
number of workmen out of work is diminishing, 
but the leaders and chief participators in the | 
movement remain obstinate, and the masters seem 
little more inclined to be moderate in their re- 
quirements for a renewal of engagements. The 
workmen must ultimately be the sufferers. The | 
contest of capital with labour tells against both, 
but always most against the workmen. Babbage, 
in his able work on the Economy of Manufactures, 
has some very apposite observations on combina- | 
tions of men against masters, a few of which I 
should wish to quote to you; they are alike 
applicable to manufactures and to the building 
trade, though the illustrations with which he 
enforces them are drawn from the former. He | 
shows that when, to guard against the effect of a 
possible strike, the masters establish a reserve | 
tund—a reserve of material, or charge a per- 
centage on contracts—the effect is equivalent to 
so much capital withdrawn from the employment 
of labour to the direct injury of the workman. 
Babbage, a very high authority on such a point, 
says (p. 292): “ The effects arising from combina- 
tions amongst workmen are almost always injurious 
to the parties themselves. There are numerous | 
instances in which the public suffer by increased | 
price at the moment, but are ultimately gainers | 
from the permanent reduction which results ; | 
whilst, on the other hand, the improvements | 
which are often made in machinery in consequence | 
of ‘a strike’ amongst the workmen, most fre- 

quently do injury, of greater or less duration, to 
that particular class which gave rise to them. As | 
the injury to the men and to their families is 
almost always more serious than that which affects 
their employers, it is of the utmost importance to 
the comfort and happiness of the former class that 
they should themselves entertain sound views 
upon this question.” After giving some striking 
instances in support of this view, he says (p. 298) : 
“Every circumstance which tends to limit the 
demand is injurious to the workmen ; because the 
wider the demand the less it is exposed to fluctua- 





maintain, 
in its bearings, though in the form it took among | 
| tion for the Advancement of Social Science, Lord 
| Brougham made some observations on this sub- 
essentially English. All of these might have been | ject well worthy of attention, and which fully 
considered in the claims of style for the building | support the opinion of ultimate injury to the 
proposed, but all seem to have been discarded, | 
and, unless something in the detailed treatment | 


| Legislature, and some means adopted which, while 


labour, will secure both workmen and masters 


|influence of the mischievous promoters of such 
steps among the workmen themselves ; the mutual 


/amongst us, and with it one of the greatest stimu- 
_immediate claim in which the present strike 


| false and absurd, and, as has been clearly shown, 


}aspect by these accessions to its architectural 


that they should be so much confined for the 
_most part to the great centre of business. 


little scope for the development of architectural 





tion,”— and (p. 299) “that combinations are, 
while they last, productive of serious inconve- 
niences to the workmen themselves, is admitted 
by all parties ; and it is equally true that, in many 
cases, a successful result does not leave them in so 
good a condition as they were in before the strike. 
The little capital they possessed, which ought to 
have been hoarded with care for days of illness or 
distress, is exhausted.”—“ With many workmen, 
unfortunately, during such periods, habits of idle- 
ness are formed which it is very difficult to 
eradicate; and in all those engaged in such trans- 
actions, the kinder feelings of the heart are 


| chilled, and passions are called into action which 
are permanently injurious to the happiness of the 
individual, and destructive of those sentiments of 
confidence which it is equally the interest of the 
|master manufacturer and of his workman to 


At the recent meeting of the National Associa- 


workmen which I have just read. (The pre- 
sident then read from the Builder, No. 871, 
p. 674, an extract from Lord Brougham’s address 
at Bradford, bearing on the question of strikes ; 
but as we so recently published it, it is unneces- 
sary to repeat it.) It is much to be hoped that 
this question will be seriously taken up by the 


securing to every workman a free market for his 


from the injurious, and sometimes ruinous effects, 
of such combinations. There must be something 
wrong, and it does not at all consist in the evil 


confidence which once existed between the em- 
ployer and the employed bids fair to be lost 


lants to honesty and perseverance—the prospect 
of permanent employment among workmen. The | 


originated—that of ten hours’ wages for nine 
hours’ work—I do not enter into. It is palpably 


must, if successful, cause a mse of 10 per cent. in 
the cost of production and of the necessaries of 
life. 

Resuming more agreeable topics, I may notice 
the increasing number of buildings in our own 
town of an externally architectural character ; 
some are the productions of long-established 
practitioners, but some, from time to time, appear 
from the designs of those but lately in our 
students’ class. The town is greatly enriched in | 


embellishments, and it is only to be regretted | 


The 
outskirts of the town, except by the occasional 
addition of a place of worship or a school, spread 
out in endless repetition of small houses, with 
numberless bow windows, each looking into its 
neighbour, and each adding its quota to the 
wearisome monotony of the general effect. As 
regards the business buildings just alluded to, it 
is to myself a cause of regret that the utilitarian 
spirit which pervades our community leaves so 


character internally in proportion to the external. 
Would it not be well for all who feel the really 
artistic character of our profession to aim as much 
as may be at conquering this, and even at some 
little sacrifice of outward adornment to endeavour 
to secure a greater measure of architectural con- 
sistency, and save these buildings from partaking, 
as without this they may seem to do, of the pre- 
tentious, self-obtruding, puffing character of the 
day? I know the difficulty in many cases, but it 
is worth trying for, as all will acknowledge the 
disagreeable impression caused by passing from 
an ornate, highly-finished outer face to a bald 
interior. 

Another local question worthy consideration is, 
I think, that of improving the style of our 
ordinary fences to inclosures of ornamental 
ground. When not of iron (and then they are 
frequently of the most inartistic character), they 
are too frequently the merest paling, and in 
neighbourhoods too where finish might be reason- | 
ably looked for. One of the senior members of | 
our society some time ago called attention to the 
variety and ingenuity of design in ordinary 
wooden fences displayed by the architects of | 
Northern Europe. We might worthily emulate 
them in this, and save from monotony, and often 
from sheer ugliness, suburban roads, rendered in 
other respects agreeable by their shrubberies or 
ornamental woods. Another point in which utili- 
tarian instincts seem in danger of invading our 
art is in respect of our roofs, many of which are 
treated as if the building, being brought up to 
the square, the form of its covering was a matter 
subject only to economical considerations. This 
is a great error surely, as the sky-line of a 
building is no mean element in its characteristic 
effect, nor need any material departures, accord- 
ing to my own experience, be made from the 
most economical form to ensure a due measure of 
this clemency of effect. 

I address of course chiefly tae younger members 


of our profession, but feeling myself how much the 
consideration of simple relative cost influences de- 
sign, I should wish for you as for myself that we 
should endeavour so consistently to distribute the 
funds at our command over all the parts of a 
building, that, without poverty of aspect any- 
where, uniformity of treatment may secure archi- 
tectural effect. One of the most striking build- 
ings recently completed in this county and 
neighbourhood is the Roman Catholic church at 
Lancaster, by our member, Mr. Paley. He is to 
be congratulated, I think, on a very successful and 
original treatment of his subject, and on contri- 
buting, in the tower and spire especially, one of the 
happiest modern architectural features to the 
embellishment of our northern counties. 

An important accession has been, in my opinion, 
gained to our architectural knowledge in the 
development by Mr. Lloyd of a consistent and 
very refined rule of proportion discovered in the 
structure of the Parthenon, and explained ina 
paper read by him before the Institute of British 
Architects. Most of my hearers will have read 
this paper, I doubt not, as published in our archi- 
tectural periodicals, and I will not further dwell 
on it than to say that it seems to open the way to 
what has been long desired—a field for original 
treatment of Grecian architecture, where it can be 
fitly used, and a release from the monotony of 
constantly repeated imitations of the details of 
the Parthenon and Erectheum, without much 
reference to their general proportions. I heartily 
commend the sabject to the study of our younger 
and more leisurely members. 

I have long thought that a large field lay open 
for the exercise of very original design in the use 
of the great Roman feature, the arch, in conjunc- 
tion with graceful mouldings founded like the 
Greek on the conic sections. Italian combinations 
of feature would suggest themselves in such a 
mode of design, and I believe very happy effects 
might result. 

An apparently exceedingly simple mode of 
obtaining any variety of these sections by means 
of light lately occurred to me, which I hope 
further to pursue, and this led me again to think 
of the subject I have named ; and it is a matter 
of some surprise that so very few instances of such 
a combination of characteristics as I have hinted 
at should be found among the designs of English 
architects. Among the German artists they are 
not uncommon. 

Not much of antiquarian interest in this country 
has been developed, so far as I can learn, during 
our recess. The Roman remains at Wroxeter 
still excite attention, but seem rather to disap- 
point the expectations at first entertained on their 
discovery. The Roman villa at Carisbrooke has 
been thoroughly opened, and it is proposed to roof 
it, a step indispensable to its preservation. 

The care bestowed in this country on most of 
what we retain of antiquity forms a happy contrast 
to some others, where, as was some time ago men- 
tioned, the finest Roman remains are ruthlessly 
destroyed for the mere value of the material. A 
work allied to some of those executed under 
Roman rule has just been inaugurated by her 
Majesty the Queen in Scotland—that for supply- 
ing the important city of Glasgow with water. 
The result seems highly creditable to the energy 
and skill of the projectors and their engineer. 

With the rapid growth of population and spread 
of building in England, it behoves all who have 
influence or opportunity to exert themselves in the 
cause of antiquarian conservation; and I trust 
when, as it is to be hoped early, the spacious 
museum rapidly advancing to completion in our 
town is opened to the public, a good portion of 
room will be devoted to national and local 
antiquities. : 

In the kindred profession of engineering, our 
country has to lament the recent loss of two very 
distinguished men, and both bearing names 
honoured in a previous generation. It is difficult 
to over-estimate the deprivation to practical 
science of two such men as Stephenson and 
Brunel, and without instituting comparisons 
which, so soon after their departure from this life 
can scarcely be fitly made, we may say that, for 
boldly meeting and overcoming the great physical 
difficulties with which, in their high professional 
walk, it was their constant lot to combat, we must 
look far and wide before we can name any 
who have so greatly contributed to the arts of 
civilization, and the promotion of human inter- 
course and traffic. 

In our own profession I am happy to believe 
that no eminent name has been lost to us since 
we last met here, and long may it remain so; but 
let us all remember that life is short, and that we 
each, in a professional as well as in a moral sense, 
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have our work to do; and let us endeavour that, | Mr. F. P. Cockerell.—Yes, but there were a 


in an honourable, humanizing, and useful pursuit, 
the members of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society shall not in future, more 
than in time past, be behind their fellows, or 
their association fall short of its original and 
declared aim. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

A SPECIAL general meeting of subscribers was 
held, on Wednesday last, at the rooms of the 
Institute of Architects, Conduit-street, to consider 
the recommendation of the committee, to close the 
operations and accounts of the Association, and to 
take such steps with reference to such recommen- 
dation as the meeting should deem expedient. 
The resolution referred to was passed on the 9th 
of August last, and was to the following effect :— 

“That this committee, having well considered al! the 
circumstances of the Association,—namely the resigna- 
tion of the honorary secretary, the delay which must 
necessari!y take place in the distribution of the photo- 
graphs chosen, the inaccuracies which will arise in carry- 
ing out the orders of the Association by some of the 
photographers, and the variety in the execution of the 
prints which render it impossible to furnish to subscribers 
the tone and tint which they may desire to have, though 
the committee have been well supported in their efforts 
by the influx of subscribers, are of opinion that it is ex- 


pedient to close the operations and accounts of the | could not be adopted to carry on the society. 


Association.’’ 


Since this resolution was passed some regret has | Mr. Edmeston, the following resolution was unani- 
been expressed at the proposal to discontinue the | mously agreed to :— 
operations of the Association, and several gentle- | 
men have come forward and expressed their | that the Architectural Photographic Association should 


readiness to act in the management. 
Mr. I’Anson having been called to the chair. 


Mr. Lightly (the honorary secretary) read the | tinuing its labours.” 


minutes of the last meeting which were con- 
firmed. 


The Chairman said he thought it was a pity | Mr. James, Mr. Norton, Mr. George Morgan, and | 
after the society had been organized with so much | Mr. Edmeston. 


pains, and had attained a certain measure of suc- 
cess, that it should be suddenly dissolved. There 
might, no doubt, be some defects (inseparable 
from the formation of a young society), to amend, 
and some modifications to make, but he confessed 
he saw no good reason why the association, from 
which many of the members derived considerable 
advantage in their profession should be abruptly 
terminated. He did not apprehend there would 
be any difficulty in going on, as he was informed 
that some of the gentlemen who formerly acted 
on the committee, were willing to act again; and 
that Mr. Hesketh, their former honorary secre- 
tary, although no longer able to discharge the 
functions of secretary, was still willing to give his 
assistance on the committee. 

In reply to an inquiry, 

Mr. Lightly stated that, among the members 
of the committee who agreed in the resolution, 
were Messrs. Nelson, Cockerell, Wood, and 
Hesketh. 

Mr. Edmeston expressed a hope that as some of 
those gentlemen who agreed in the recommenda- 
tion for dissolving the association were present, 
he hoped they would state what were the nature 
of the difficulties which had induced them to 
arrive at that conclusion. It was true that Mr. 
Hesketh had announced, that in consequence of 
living out of town, it would be impossible for him 
to continue to discharge the duties of secretary ; 
but as other members might not be unwilling to 
share the labours of the secretary’s department, it 
did not appear that there were any such insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way as to warrant 
the recommendation to stop the association 
altogether. 

Mr. Nelson said that he was one of those who 
signed the recommendation, but that he had been 
more influenced by the opinion of others whom 
he believed’ more competent to judge than by 
his own. 

Mr. F. P. Cockerell observed that he believed 
Mr. Hesketh had been mainly induced to give up 
the secretaryship from the circumstance that the 
Association had in fact outgrown its original de- 
sign, and had become analagous to a trading con- 
cern; in fact, Mr. Hesketh had received abusive 
letters, such as might have been written to a 
tradesman, complaining of delay and disappoint- 
ment in regard to the photographs, which it was 
impossible to send either precisely similar to those 
exhibited, or as quickly as might be desired. No 
gentleman would expose himself to be treated as 
if he were a dealer in photographs. 

Mr. Edmeston said that the cases to which Mr. 
Cockerell referred could not have been very nu- 
merous. He had been informed that a thousand 
subscribers had expressed their satisfaction at the 
operations of the Association. 


great many grumblers who regarded the Society 
as a trading concern, which it is not. 

A Subscriber inquired why a paid secretary 
should not be appointed. 

Mr. Cockerell said he apprehended the funds of 
the Society would not admit of the expense. 

Mr. Hesketh said he should have had no objec- 
tion to act as honorary secretary if there had been 
any one to perform the more active and onerous 
duties of the office. 

Mr. Lightly then read the balance-sheet of the | 
Society, which showed liabilities (certain and con- | 
tingent) of 128/. and assets to the amount of 80/. 
with property worth 3007. 

Mr. Wichcord said, that while it was impos- 
sible to suppose that any honorary secretary 
would expose himself to the annoyances of which 
Mr. Hesketh complained, still that some means 
might be devised to prevent the Association falling | 
to the ground. He agreed with the chairman in | 
thinking that it would be a sad pity to lose the! 
fruits of all their early efforts, and to be deprived | 
of the means of obtaining those valuable photo- | 








graphs which could not be obtained without great 
|cost by any other means. He begged to suggest | 
| whether four or five gentlemen might not be asso- | 
| ciated with the committee of the Association, with | 
jthe view of ascertaining whether some scheme 


On the motion of Mr. Wichcord, seconded by | 


‘* That in the opinion of this meeting it is not desirable 


be dissolved : that a committee of gentlemen be appointed 
| by this meeting, to confer with the committee of the 
| Association, with the view of proposing a scheme for con- 


The following gentlemen were then appointed 
the committee:—The Chairman, Mr. Lightly, 





A vote of thanks to Mr. I’Anson for presiding 
terminated the proceedings. 





THE PROPOSED GARRISON HOSPITAL AT 
WOOLWICH. 

In the Builder of 3rd of September it was men- 
tioned that it is intended to erect a garrison 
hospital at Woolwich for 650 beds, and the oppor- 
tunity was taken of suggesting that for such a 
work there is a much greater choice of sites than 
may, at first sight, be expected in a locality which 
has lately been so much encroached on by new 
buildings. Of the four sites suggested an opinion 
was offered that to three there could be no sanitary 
objections whatever. The objections that might 
be made to the fourth we were careful to specify, 
because it seemed likely to be selected, for reasons 
that are not sanitary. In the very general re- | 
marks which, at that stage of the business, could | 
alone be ventured on, those charged with the duty | 
of selection were credited with that amount of com- | 
mon sense and discrimination that would enable | 
them to avoid gross blunders, and the considera- | 
tions discussed had reference to the simple and 
elementary points which all persons, not connected 
with the War Office, are «greed in thinking to be | 
those which should guide in such a matter. It} 
would seem that the writer was too sanguine in | 
thinking that recent discussions have thrown any 
new light on the official mind. | 

In the military intelligence of the daily papers | 
it has been lately announced that “it has been | 
decided to erect the new garrison military hospital | 
at Woolwich on a most eligible site near Dundas- 
terrace. The new hospital will be erected on 
Government land, now used by the gentlemen 
cadets for practical instruction in engineering and | 
fortification.” 

Now the objection to this site can be stated in| 
one sentence, and it is a final and insuperable ob- | 
jection. It is this: the ground specified is one 
abrupt side of a narrow vailey which is quite closed 
at one extremity, and not quite open at the other. 
One would think that that is enough ; that a piece 
of ground on which there cannot possibly be any 
circulation of air is not the spot on which to locate 
650 sick men; but there is a fact of experience 
which may serve to illustrate the objection in a 
striking way. Some years ago, when the want 
of a certain class of private houses was first felt in 
the neighbourhood, a row of very convenient 
tenements was built on the spot; but, in spite of 
several advantages, they have never taken, and 
building speculation has deserted them for higher 
and airier districts. Some feeble attempts have 
been made to build again in the valley, but they 
have been very feeble, and it seems to have been 
finally abandoned to its natural stagnation and to 


' 











the very suitable purpose which the gentlemen 
cadets have been carrying out. The largest regi- 
mental hospital in the empire is now to be 
built on it. 

One would like very much to know by what 
process, peculiar to officialism, such a blunder as this 
comes to be perpetrated. Still more interesting 
and very useful would it be, if by a survey of this 
and all similar blunders we could generalize the 
great law of official blundering. Meantime it is 


|only necessary to remember the Netley Hospital 


history, to be able to guess pretty accurately what 
will be the history of this Woolwich one. In that 
case, with the exception of a protest made early, 
and with no uncertain sound, by the Builder, 


| things had advanced so far before the error of 
| situation was discovered, that the progress of the 


work could not but influence subsequent decision 


|when it came to be considered whether or not 


Netley should be abandoned altogether. After a 
certain progress had been made, there was abun- 
dance of criticism, and the usual sequence of com- 
mittees and commissions; but these, like every- 
thing else in that strange historical episode which 
people call the Crimean War, of which Netley was 
a closely connected part, were all “too late.” 
The very same process seems likely to be repeated 
now, with this difference—and that will constitute 
the specially comical part of the business—that 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, who was the assailant in the 
case of Netley, must needs change sides in the 
present instance; and that, to do so, he will be 
under the necessity of performing the by no 
means agreeable operation of eating very many of 
his own words. Cwm. 





THE BLACKBURN WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 
Mr. Joun Wiruers, C.E. and Mr. W. Stones, 
builder, having been instructed to examine 


| the two plans which had been sent in for the 


new workhouse, recommended the adoption of 
the design marked “A Step in Advance,” con- 
sidering it much superior in its general arrange- 
ments, and in more strict conformity with the 
instructions, than the design marked “ Progress 
with Economy.” The estimated cost of the build- 
ing, as given by “A Step in Advance,” is said to be 
as follows:—Excavating and masons’ work, 6,600/.; 
carpenters’ and joiners’ work, 3,500/.; flagging 
and slaters’ work, 750/.; plumbing and glaziers’ 
work, 800/.; plastering, &c. 300/.; iron and smith 
work, 600/.; painting, &c. 135/.; total, 12,6852. 
The referees were, however, of opinion that it 
would require every care and economy to erect the 
design, with the conveniences provided, for the 
estimated sum of 12,6857. Mr. Stones and Mr. 
Withers minutely pointed out to the committee 
their reasons for adopting the design “‘ A Step in 
Advance ;” but Mr. Stones stated that his esti- 
mated cost of the erection from that design was at 
least 14,5842. while the cost of erecting it from 
that of “ Progress with Economy,” though esti- 
mated by Mr. Withers at 13,500/. he considered 
could not be less than 20,4137. 

On Wednesday in last week, a meeting of the 
Building Committee was held, when the chairman 
:ead the bills of Messrs. Withers & Stones for 
examining the plans of the proposed new work- 
house. Each account amounted to 52/. 10s. The 
committee sanctioned the payment of the same, 
subject to the approval of the general Board. The 
chairman chen read a letter from the competitor, 
“Progress in Economy,” in which the writer said, 
“ We took every care in estimating the value of 
the several branches of the works, and we were, 
and are yet, quite satisfied that the building could 
be erected for the sum of 13,5007. . . . We should 
have considered it a gross breach of faith on our 


| part had we furnished you with plans to cost 


20,4137. We enclose a copy of our detailed esti- 
mate :—Mason and excavator, 6,720/.; carpenter 


‘and joiner, 4,010/.; flagger and slater, 1,100J. ; 


plumber and glazier, 1,010 ; plasterer and painter, 
560/.; ironwork, 100/.: total, 13,5007.” After a 
long discussion, says the Preston Guardian, in 
reporting the proceedings, and a minute exami- 
nation of the two plans, it was resolved, “ That 
the Board of Guardians be recommended to adopt 
the plan bearing the motto ‘A Step in Advance,’ 
as recommended by Messrs. Stones & Withers.” 
The Guardian gives an abstract of the second 
(extended) report on the two plans submitted to 
Messrs. Withers & Stones, from which the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted :—“ The design ‘Step 
in Advance’ is accompanied by a lengthy general 
description, specification, and drawings. In pre- 
paring the drawings, it has been sought to provide 
the accommodation for 700 paupers strictly in ac- 
cordance with the ‘stipulations enumerated in 
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1 
your ‘ Instructions to Architects ;’ every one class | and unmanly proceeding can be imputed to us. | came in at the front door, and said, “Those men are my 
named in the ‘Instructions’ has been provided | We believe that the object of the nine-hours M™¢?; and I shall take them away tothe Sun.” He put his 


. . & « . ness | hands across the door, and said h yould tak 
with day-room and dormitory space sufficient for | strike at Messrs. Trollope’s is virtually lost at the | the Sun and provide Sales ty “thine, and seh Boney abeg 


. ' . . 
the precise number named, and no more. In| present moment, and it would be the height of | to thecountry, The Sun, I understand, is a house where 
providing light and ventilation for the main build- | folly upon our part to contend longer with that | the masons’ committee meet. I said, ‘These are not 


: FSP TEE : CP Se ID, as pine . Confarones | Our men, but are employed to work for Messrs. Piper.’ 
ing we have considered the desirableness of direct | employer. Let Mr. Potter and the Conference | fe continued to stand in the doorway, and I said, “ Do 


light being provided to the central corridors. It | think what they may, we, as an organized body, | you intend to stand there against me?” He said, “No, 
is due to the Builder to acknowledge that our! and acknowledged as such by architects and | ~ tee apa tp Data yt Ly Lacy Banden pepipoe Sel 

ae aie, talemesiia lites. diltaiimateal ei wn sy * a oe ” AS * |} | passed out. The defendant then put himself in a posi- 
attention was epec ially directed to the matter builde ve, 0 ill not silently put up with the IMpU- | tion before the door. I called to the men to come ont, I 
by the remarks therein on the Blackburn Work- | tation of base conduct or unworthy motives from | beivg outside. Jocelyn said, being one of our party, 


| 





house competition. We have ourselves noticed in| Mr, Potter.—By order of the committee, a ge Se forward and I will soon push him on one 
some workhouses the improvement which would | WriiiaM Pernam, Secretary. beet PO cage rebar senna rt Sage = 
have been secured by a timely attention to the! November 2. man whom I saw at Paddington. The men and ih. 
importance of direct light into corridors neces- | | when we got out, went along Duke-street, and thence 
sarily of creat length. We hope our design - |imto Long-lane. As we were going the defendant told 


VENTIL N OF PU ‘ PLACES » | the cabman to follow wherever we went, and the cabman 
| ENTILATION ~ J U BLIC PLACES O1 did so, the defendant and the other man walking with my 
ASSEMBLY. |men, The defendant afterwards said, “He has come up 

I wovLp . ‘tects one | t© turn.us out. You know me, my name is Perham. I 
DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. | of the plana tee renuilernnon oF architects to cme | have been cut of work these eigt weeks, and these 
ae ; : of the plans for ventilating mines, Viz. by revolv- | men go to work we shall call them ‘ blacks,’ and when we 

Sheffield —The design for the fountain about ing fans to suck ont the foul air, and suggest | go to work we sball strike against them.” There were 
to be erected by Mr. Nadin, in Moorfields, has whether they could not be introduced into seed bg a all Mapone S Lge we gig thee 
been adopted, and its erection will be immediately space between the ceilings and the roofs of our) oy oan hone pitta ne havent belts agen. 
proceeded with. The designer and contractoris places of worship and assembly. I believe that | Cross-examined.—I was sent to Devonshire by the 
Mr. Edwin Smith, of Sheffield. The style will be models of the various kinds of fans can be seen | Messrs. Piper. When | got there I calied a meeting by 


Elizabethan, and height about 15 feet. Darley- gratis at the Museum of Practical Geology, aeons saertieuiat aia aleaae 


dale stone will form the general structure, with a Jermyn-street, where the best could be selected, | but if I had n asked if a document was to be 
base of Greenmoor stone. The bowls will be of and any clockmaker could arrange a simple ap- Signed I should have said **No.” 1 told them there was 
Sicilian marble, and the tablet of Aberdeen’ paratus to keep it going for an hour or two at a | 0° ee SE SESS Se Sen OF 
granite. It will cost about 507. The open space' time. The clockwork should be placed between! William Jocelyn, a mason, of 8, James-street, Commer- 
formed by the junction of Gibraltar-street, Shales | the ceiling and the roof, anda circular tube be | cial _ said,—Abont the end of September ——— 
? A llen- wet ¢ ii sreen- > | ix . nniih . . ,| gaged by the last witness to come up to town for six 
oe Allen _—- t, and oe Green street, ac aned above the ceiling, to contain the fan. The | months certain, at 20. 64. por day. When we esmne 20 
cording to the local Independent, is the spot on | clockwork might be wound up from below like @ town we went to a public-house, about eleven o'clock, 
which it will be erected. | Dutch clock, by pulling up the weight by a cord and then saw the defendant come in. When we aa 
Camden Town.—A fountai « | nassi 31} , | coming out he said, ‘‘ All you men belong to me,” 
a we ; ” _ \ boner g ar sre —— Pee the ceiling. : I would suggest | put his hands on each side uf the door. When we came 
here at the joint expense of the inhabitants and | that where there are hollow iron pillars to sup- | oat we were followed by the defendant and a cab, and 
of the Public Drinking Fountains Association.| port galleries, fresh air might be introduced | when we went into a beer-shop Perham said, “ All must 
The site selected is the Camden Broadway, at the | through them, say at a height of 6 feet, in addi- | Come along with me.” We should have plenty to eat and 


. . « > . . ‘ Pp | dri y . 1 we went to work we 
entrance of the road leading to the Camden-road- | tion to flues in the walls and gratings in the aisles. | —— woes gn tera oe cao they had won the 


villas and the New Cattle Market. The foun- G. H. L. | strike they woald strike against us. We said we had not 
tain, which stands in the centre of the Broadway, *,* Such an arrangement to produce a current | come up as “* blacks ;"* that we had to sign no document, 


. . ~ 7 . . : it. He said if 
is described as 16 feet in height, of monumental has been patented more than once. ee eas tae ddl oe tea ae men out of 


form, in the Norman style of architecture, com- employ. 1 told him that every man might please himself. 
posed chiefly of “ Mansfield stone,” the roof, or | : as ae | 1 should go to work, for I rightly understood om mete 
upper portion, in which the cistern is contained, ASTLEY ABBOTTS CHURCH. \fitm he. Piper to pga gpg the 
being supported on four pillars of polished red Sir,—I am sorry that my remarks on the letter of | document. 
granite. The drinking-fountain faces the main threo ae — — given ae to sy! — ronod Cross-examined.—1I was told that I was to sign no 
. ai : ’ x baat y were r stily, thout a knowledge § q t, and the declaration has not been put to me, or 
road on the south, and is approached by a series | , -y Rageencrnee peerage yee ee tthe jocument, an P : 

a “icin ie ~ | of the present state of Astley Church, and an idea (such | to other men. I heard of the piece of paper. I do not 
of steps, the water springing from a lion’s mouth. | as may be gained from drawings and photographs) of its ete that there is such a éukunion, and we are free to 
The water passes through a grating immediately | original aig Ase ee a therefore, make any alte- goand come when we please. I am quite ignorant t 

a = e 7 tion or modification in the statement of facts then | i d t, although I spoke about 
under the cup and through a tube supplying, on | ™ anything about the document, a 
e tags : " given. | at Plymouth. 

the northern side, a tank, to be appropriated for | It will be observed that, in quoting my words, Mr. | Me. Roberts, who attended for the defence, said, 
the use of dogs, sheep, &e. The design is by Johnson omits the word ‘a’ before “ beli-turret,” and in the course of his address, it was his duty to con- 
Messrs. Bell and Clayton, and the sculpture is by ae — me oo _ -— F — as the eli- tend that the law had not been violated. ~ | 
; Ee Thie eta ie . 4), | [urret, to be at the west end. This, ] need scarcely say, | fendant had neither been guilty of threats, molesta- 
Mr. Farmer. Phis site is the first selected by the | | did not intend to do. tion, intimidation, nor oo Mn and what he had 
association out of the sixteen which have been I may add, that although informed that the credit of done could not be construed by the Act of Parliament 
appropriated to their use for the erection of the admirable execution of the work was due to Mr. John- into violence. Such conduct as that imputed to his 
drinking-fountains by the vestry of St. Paneras | ¢...; I was certainly not aware that he combined the pro- | client was such as should not be decided by magisterial 


secures this completely.” 








we ‘ ; | fession of an architect with the business of a builder, nor jurisdiction, but should be entertained by an action at 
The cost of the erection has been about 1007, ) that he was in any way responsible for the design, which | ¢jyij Jaw. Here were a score of men brought up by false- 

Inscriptions fi r Fountains.—A tract has been | | Supposed to be altogether the work of an amateur. hood from Tavistock and Plymouth, fully cognizant of the 
issued by the Rev. B. Richings, M.A. Vicar of | «+ Autucr W. BLomPiELD. | odious document, which had been presented to their view 


With this the correspondence in our pages must | ; d Imost every vacant wall. 
, . * ° . . ik ver newspaper, au on aimos 
Mancetter, Warwickshire, in which the author end. They had tr te * Robjohn if there ihn, document 
offers various inscriptions, partly original and | ; | to bind them, and were answered, ‘There is <3 docu- 
vartly from scriptural ¢ ar source Ss . , , , : ws ra rTar |ment whatever.’’ They were then brought to London. 
” » . m : i . il and other mae es, os INTIMIDATION OF WORKMEN. | They were to go in under a paper or a document of some 
¢ rose, ¢ ot TS rece ¢ " Bs | #! : . 
‘ , A a4 x ohare colon sages on... “~ At Clerkenwell, on Monday, William Perham, stated | kind, and they were wished by the defendant and his 
attention of those interested, however, to this | to be one of the trade delegates, and secretary to the friends to understand that they must resist that — 
tract, we cannot help saying that scriptural quo- masons’ committee, appeared in answer to an adjourned which was gra to be ig — ee oo te 
tations in such a case ought to be verv discreet]y S¥™mons, which charged him with having, on the Ist day ™anner which was unjust. To some extent ’ 
used Allusions. f vost le } rs - 7 ~ | of October, in the parish of Clerkenwell, unlawfully, by , doubt, successful. They did what every innocent man 
a =U, TOC Seep, to the : living threats and intimidation, and by molesting and obstruct- | would do—they repudiated it, and took the — 
waters,” cannot be conceived to apply to drinking- | ing William Jocelyn and others, then being workmen | of returning to their employment. There was no of — 
fountains, although the inspired writers reversed red and employed in their trade and business by Messrs. committed in this act of inducement, and ne - 
. ge ae Piper and Son, endeavoured to force the said William power given for a criminal judgment, or at all to bring 
the figure of sj eech by describing the Saviour as | jocelyn and others to depart from their labour and em. | Within magisterial jurisdiction. He would now allude 
a fountain of living waters. Some of the inscrip- ployment, contrary to the statute, &c. to the circumstance of Mr. Robjohn’s calling the atten- 
tions which have been put up, with the best Mr. Richard Mullens attended for the prosecution, and tion of the first policeman he ~~ Por oem 7 
+ $ J 7 2 fe 7 j VL ry 7 uy » n Pe. 
intentions, are little short of blasphemous puns Mr. Roberts for the defence. insulted, and wished to give the de a“: pate oa ree oa 
' ™ Mr. Muilens said he appeared in support of the sum. constable replied, unless he saw him insu id not 
| mons, which was adjourned from last week, and which receive such a charge. The reply was that he cou 
oa u | was taken out under the provisions of the Act 6George 4, Say he was insulted, but he was subject to great nuisance. 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE STRIKE AT | cap. 129, sec. 3. The words of the section were as fol. There was no doubt it was a great nuisance, but that was 
MESSRS. TROLLOPE’S BY THE MASONS, | lows :—‘ And be it further enacted, that if any person 0 molestation or obstruction. The few words — _ 
. 7 ‘ : “o** | shall, by violence to the person or property, or by threats transpired were undoubtedly a nuisance under the cir- 
Srr,—You will oblige the operative masons of and intimidation, or by molesting, or in any way obstruct- cumstances. a a = 
London by giving insertion to the fo 3 69. | ing another, force or endeavour to force any journeyman The case was then adjourned. 
76 » : the following reso manufacturer, &c. to depart from his hiring, employment, |__ At the ae eer Sera — ee 
: ne . or wor’, or to return his work before the same shall be Robjohn when at Tavistock statec ere was I 
ing, held at Wilcock’s Assembly-rooms, Stangate, | finished, or prcvent or endeavour to prevent any journey- | document. : 
on Monday, October 31 :-— | man manufacturer, workman, or other person, not being | James Walker said the same thing. * 
“ Resolved,—That this meeting de it | hired or employed, trom hiring himself to, or from accept- | John Salter said,—I was at the 5un, pegeertpaten oe 
dient. in t} , Xs rs oe g C a it expe- | ing work or employment from, any person or persons, or | the Sunday. I re delegate peer hegre 
’ 1€ present state o 1€ nine-hours move- | if any person shall use or employ violence to the person | Masters, in conjunction with the defendant. r. 
ment, to abandon the strike at the Messrs. Trol- | or property of another,” &c. was present, and we discussed the question — , - al 
lope & Sons, upon the understanding that the |Chaties Robjcho, 37, Luard-street, Caledonian-road, | ment,” with a view to pat an end to » soo 4 ~ dina 
Maste Builders’ + oe Oe ae said:—I am in the service ot Messrs. Piper, of Bishops- | were several meetings, and they were cont uc e 
laster wiiders’ Association unconditionally | gate-street. In the month of September last I went into | manner likely to lead toa happy termination. The depu- 
withdraw the ‘document’ from the whole of the | Devonshire to engage men for my employer. I engaged | tation met the masters at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and it 
building trades.” | Wm. Jocelyn and nearly twenty other men. There wasa | was after the Ist of October. Mr. Piper, at these meetings, 
And al ve wisk ‘ . | verbal contract between me and the other men. The | did not make any complaint of the defendant having 
id also we wish to correct a misrepresentation | contract was that I should give them six months’ work at | stopped his men. He said he would be proud for Per- 
made by Mr. Potter, secretary to the Conference | 5s. 6d. per day for the best men, and not less than 5s. for | ham and me to work for him again. s : 
of the Operative Building Trades, at a meeting | the others. They assented to that agreement, and came| Mr. Corrie said,—After very careful consideration of the 
held at Shaftesbury H: il Ald ? ‘ ; “A | to London on the 1st of October. 1 arrived on that night | evidence in this case, 1 cannot help expressing my regret 
A: grey ry aul, ersgate “street, by | about half-past nine at the Paddington station. I there | at the great loss of time and money wasted in this unfor- 
the trades’ delegates, on the Ist instant. That | saw a man whom I afterwards saw with the defendant in | tunate affair, and that the matter was not settled ; but as 
gentleman stated that the masons had renewed | Little Britam. 1 saw that man speak to some of the men | the case is placed before me, so must | dispose of it. The 
negociations with the emplovers, which did not | / 2Tousht up, and that man followed in a cab after us to | first question, therefore, to which I shail refer is as to the 
anne: , pioyers, which did not) Little Britain. I took these men into the Swan and | matter of fact whether the particular words said to be 
Ppear to be manly or honourable ; that if the | Horse-shoe, and gave them refreshment. 1 stayed with | used by the defendants were so used when the men came 
employers would withdraw the “ declaration,” | them until about eleven. When we were about to leave | up from Tavistock, and whether such words come withio 
they would withdraw from the strike at Messrs | the defendant made his appearance. J] know the defendant | the construction of the Act of Parliament. As to the 
° cube * | well, as he formerly worked for Messrs. Piper. When he | matter of fact of the words being used, one witness gave 








lution, as carried by the masons at a general meet- 





rollope’ Te - 
ope’s. We cannot see how the dishonourable came to the house another followed him. The defendant | them: “If you go to work you will be called * blacks,’ 
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a ws anipe age you _ over —— - be awe a y 24 on ae a THe Frayxkurs Rerics at THE Unitep SER- 
ese may no exactly he same words used, vu 1€ | stone staircase accorc ing to 1€ ct o arliament. “Tlp re " — . Dn " . , pe 
eubstence to identiaal. *s second witness also says the | Mr. Ingham was clearly of opinion that the house- . << INSTITUTION, Scot rears Ya kb.— Tickets of 
same. The question, therefore, is, Did these words pass? | keeper’s apartments formed part of one building. admission to the public to view these interesting 
-_ ean says ow did, = J see no reason _ ae — referred - age ony ee wie pa | relics will be issued this week for Monday, Tues- 
w e,as a respectable man, should commit perjury. | used asa larder, dai &c, which had no internal com-| gay , 3 . —_ sated 

The masters uitareunds met the men. There er < | munications. ; es | day, and Saturday next week and the weeks fol- 
anger, but a discussion took place, with the viewtoan| Mr. Hawkins contended that these buildings were the | lowing, im limited numbers, as the accommodation 
amicable termination. This does not weigh much in my | necessary adjuncts to the rest of the building, and said | that can be furnished by the Institution is inade- 
mind to my conclusion. It amounts to nothing, nor can | they could rot be entered without first entering the gates. | quate to meet a large number of visitors. The 
I be led by it to disbelieve that the words were made use | The whole was surrounded by a wall. sok cchtninel < ford, C . 

of. The great question now comes, did the defendant} Mr. Ingham said if these buildings formed one com. | ets are to be obtainec from ¢ tanfor« , haring- 
directly or indirectly intimidate by saying, if they went to | mon design, they must be considered as one building. He | cross; Graves, Pall-mall ; Mitchell, Charing-croas ; 
work they would be called “blacks?” I am sorry to | then dismissed the summons, and said he was afraid Mr. Parker, West Strand ; Potter, Poultry ; and Bye- 
arrive at the conclusion that something did pass. Now, |} Hawkins would have to substitute a stone staircase for field. Chari 

is this an offence under the Act of Parliament? I will the wooden construction. | Bed, baring -cross. 





make a general observation in connection with what was| Mr. Hawkins said that would be attended to. ACCiDENTS.—The chemical works just erected 
ay in the defence yesterday. Mr. Roberts stated that | } at Flint, by Messrs. Hunt & Co. Glasgow, have 
the Act was passed to protect one man against another. | j ° age " , . wht 

It was also passed to protect masters against the intimi- | >) I, ’ ° b > been completely destroyed. The high chimney 
dation of the men: there is a case in point. In this case | OoOnS Arvecey ey, | was blown down, and the works entirely razed to 


it is a public question, for the public undoubtedly suffer. | |the ground. The men threw themselves into 
As I sit in this court I have seen that the public suffer, . >» Sfeam-enci : prime the river. and save heir lives bv floati 

for I have been compelled to send a man to the House of A Manual of the : nome ce ond other eee iec: f a . : . > chi . i > = of 
Correction for not supporting his wife and family. That Movers. By W.J.M. RaNKINE, C.E. F.R.S. Xe, pieces o wood. A large chimney in course o 

man could have gone to work if he pleased, but he refused, London and Glasgow: Griflin & Co. 1859. erection, for Messrs. John Davy & Son, at Mold- 
and in consequence was sent to gaol. In prison he had to Tas is one of a series of similar works by a well. green, Huddersfield, fell last week. The chimney 


be supported at the public expense, so that the public are ae , — . 
deeply interested in the question. It is an offence against known author, now in course of issue by the, ¥® 18 feet at the base, and was reared 41 yards, 
the majesty of the law. The words meant tothreat within publishers to the University of Glasgow, in which towards the 52 it was proposed to erect it. The 
the meaning of the Act of Parliament, which runs thus :— university Mr. Rankine is the regius professor of fall is attributed to a slip of the inner portion of 
And be it further enacted that if any person shall, by *~. Sin * nn » the work, which eaused the exterior to bulge out 
violence to the person or property, or by threats and inti. civil engineering and mechanics. The purpose of *U pete: vagnaaler — — 8 » 
midation, or by molesting or in any way obstructing the present work, as indicated in its title, is to rhe damage is estimated at about 400/, 4 
peor ae aan woke ios "to depast feemn his explain the scientific principles of the action of, THE Successors or Eminent Men.—lIt is re- 
. , Siness, to depe oO us : » ° » 6 e ark; > } r inets vy , @ >» Lj 
hiring, employment, or work, or to return his work be. | “ Prime movers,” or machines for obtaining motive markable, in many instances, how soon the line of 
fore the same shall be finished, or prevent or endeavour to power, and to show how these principles are to be descent of men of great genius has been out 
preventany journeyman, manufacturer, workman, orother applied to practical questions Prefixed is a brief off. We have no male descendants of William 
rson, not being hir : red, fi g selfi.3* . e : a 1 ss Talter Se ord 
to or from accepting work or etnployment fromany person | Historical sketeh, relating chiefly to the steam-| Shakspear, Milton, Sir Walter Scott, or 1. 
or pers ns or itany person shall use or employ violence to engine, the only prime mover whose history is Byron. sir Isaac Newton left ne heir. ——_ male 
the personor property ofanother,every personso offending, known. The work will no doubt become a_ Pranch of Sir Christopher Wren’s family is extinet, 
ene, and qvetting ox snuteting anereme, being convtened standard one, and it is well printed, in a clear and the female line nearly so. The races of Sir 
of, shall and may imprisoned and kept to har¢ cea - nag : shua Rev iver G 
labour for any term not exceeding three calendar months.” type, upon good paper, and illustrated by numerous Joshua Reynolds, Dr, Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, 





This is the part. If you have engaged yourselves with diagrams, } Telford, and Brindley, have ceased to exist ; and 
the Messrs. Piper, we shall succeed eventually, and then ee |a hundred other famous names might be men- 
you will be turned out, and you will not then be able to , a ar . ione é 24 t thi e 
get work. I believe and am of opinion that upon the| 2” the Arming of Levies, in the Hundred of ti med to show to wh at a great — . —— 
meaning of those words there can be no reasonable doubt Wirral, County of Chester ; and the Introduction may be considered as a natural law. e had Fre 
that it amounts to intimidation. It had been said that of Small Fire-arms, as Weapons of War, in cently another illustration of this, when the grave 
no threats or intimidation had been used, but the use of Rs. GS . aa & ; closed upon the only son of George Stephenson 
express words of intimidation was not necessary. Green, place Sf Bon : -—_ re By aegis witho ti avin ; di ect "CeSS r ' 

the delegate from London, had stated that the society Mayer, F.S.A. &c. Liverpool. 1859. ; Wi “ _ ~~ ng any direct successor. . 

had 20,00v/. at their command, and that if the prosecutors }f¥p Mayer’s name is familiar to our archeolo- | PraTE Giass.—At the vaults now being made 


at Hackin’s-hey, Dale-street, Liverpool, for Messrs. 
Robinson & Preston, there is one of the largest 














discharged a man because he was a member of their ~. 1 aa wt he in deal 
association, they could stop the supplies, and they would gical readers, by most of whom he is, doubt- 
‘construed as a threat even by a man of strong nerve. gent pamphlet appears to be based upon a paper sheets of plate-glass ever used in Liverpool in the 
This is a far more serious point than one of personal new front. The window is surmounted by a half- 
and vigorous man, might be equally met; but it would The subject comprises an aceount of the arms used ; if, , - Th 
require a man with higher nerves to counteract such for defence by the inhabitants of Cheshire prior plate has been used for the upper portion. e 
plate below measures 145} inches by 82; inches; 
the bread out of his mouth, and deprive his family of sup- bei , f i ts in Me: > 
‘i s , ithi aning | being drawn from documents in Mr. Mayer’s own “ate Sogp ! - . 
This was an offence that came within the meaning g 5 superticies is 126 feet 8 inches, whilst the thick- 
could be held out. Having arrived at this conclusion, it ¢ re : : one ye - 1 | ness is three-eighths of an inch. It was supplied 
now becomes my duty to consider the amount of punish- fortunate ly not a mere subje et of archa ologic al 
Mr. Roberts made yesterday in his defence, that I should able paper cannot but prove specially interesting Two large plates of glass are also to be seen in 
temper judgment with mercy, I shall not inflict upon the | to others besides our archwological readers. It is the new front of the Aldion office, Castle-street ; 
s bes yur archeological readers. 
for degradation it would be. It is my duty, however, to illustrated by engravings of weapons, from the y 3 indicati 
_my duty, , i ; ans. . ates are cati 
Prevent such attempts at combination, and inflict a bow and cross-bow to the musket and rifle. Mr. wd plate of glass These plates are indicative of 
in so doing, as | before said, I shall not haye recourse to at ; since the repeal of the duty on glass. 
hard labour. The sentence of the Court will be, that the VARIORUM View or THE New Museva, Oxrorp.—Mr. J. 
used by him. | 6 Ble of Mensuration.” by the Rev . JM . 
Mr. Roberts said he should appeal at the ensuing quarter Elements of Mensur: a, he Rev. John exterior of the University Musenm (J. H. Parker, 
Hunter, M.A. formerly vice-principal of the Na- Oxford), which is to form the heading of the 
Mr. Corrie then ordered the defendant to enter into | tional Society’s Training College at Battersea’ 4° i 
sureties for his a.tendance at the sessions—viz. two sure- onems y ishers), is a little ni 7 a . ae . 
(Longman and Co. publishers), is a little ninepenny ‘building pretty well. But this is certainly the 
The necessary bail being put in, the defendant left the < . ene .. | most complete view of the exterior that has yet 
court with his friends. ; ledited by the Rev. G. R. Gileig, M.A. chaplain- I y 
— — en . | intreduced from the original designs, where it is 
by a peculiarity of arrangement made for the pur- 
ACT. : ... | Windows of the west front, which gives both 
progress of the pupil towards deeper and ulterior | }, |: . ~ é 
. ; : sight and width to them. The flat faces 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 'studies of a kindred order.-——No. 43 of “The| -<'8 
, a = ip : - Ca Ret” t 
At the Wandsworth Po'ice Court, Mr. George Myers, Popular Lecturer, a twopenty publication, UINET asian of the eondun tee 6s gateway are to be 
med before Mr. Ingham by Mr. Alfred by Kent & Co.and F. Pitman, of Paternoster-row : : 
’ */ sculptured. At present the capitals, corbels, and 
and Tooting, to show cause why he refused to pay the C : S , the Pri Cc 
cd 5 3 > Z . Q >» y ve CO s . one ‘. 
sum of 40/. 17s. 6d. the amount of fees due to him for the | Courter, contains a reprint of the Prince Consort’s |The view shows the laboratory and the detached 
esi e of » keeper. Professor Phillips. A 
common. : re: Sa < What ¢iman ia i¢ D9? he | Pesidence of the keeper, Professor ps. 
Mr. Myers did not attend, but the case was met by paper on clocks, &c. titled “ What time is it ?” by 
ea , ‘ nage it is, nevertheless, a very interesting print. 
missioners of the Patriotic Fund, who stated that the} People,” by the Rev. Dr. Hook. This is a useful | oo = sham wtb TER a pe hae RY 
= >eti ildi . . 3 “ Pe NAGE NC £ R AD . .ISt —= 
eontractor for the erection of the building was indemnified | little serial, and a cheap one. 
j 
' sg place which the opponents of sanitaty improve- 
plainant. . | ma cultingly point to, as having been ruined 
Mr. Hiscocks said the issue between them was as to the | Miscellanea. ; ment exultingly poimt to, as having been rune 
| —_— 
— | On the 10th of November there will be : ‘orced into their works by the General Board of 
Mr. Hiscocks said it was for the maintenance of | —~V® the 10th of November there will be a great | forced into them works by the General bc 
exceed 10i. ae : < the é i. i : s : Pr ? aes 
A plan was introduced, and Mr. Hiscocks said it would | ¥ere will be grand orchestral and other musical | 1/. per head on the population, and that is about 
He then reterred to the hail, which was used as a chapel, RR ok ) ¥ > . ical exreenti tle » vo ave as vever, adds the 
and a dining-hall, which he charged as one building. of November 10th will be the musical execution of | chester. We have reason, however, ade 


not have a single hand upon their works. That might be less, held in pleasant remembrance. The pre- 
violence, for personal violence, when opposed to a strong read by Mr. Mayer to an Archwological Society. circular frame, and te accommodate this a separate 
‘ : 
words when he found that they were calculated to take * . > EN:-0)} . 
to and during the reign of Elizabeth, the details | ¥ — : “4 
6 ~ that above, 125 inches by 42} inches. The total 
of the Act of Parliament, and was the most serious that possession. At a time when “arms” are un- 
: : », by Messrs. Whitby and Williams, glass merchants, 
ment to be inflicted. Having regard to the appeal which | Interest to the community at large, Mr. Mayer’s J . oo > s 
defendant the punishment and degradation of hard labour, | each window, of large size, being formed from 
punishment adequate to meet so serious an offence; but Maver has done good service in his time. the enterprise thrown into the glass manufacture 
d@efendant be imprisoned for two months for the threats | } . ‘ 
' vheein chasse. H. Le Keux has just now completed a view of the 
sessions. 
Oxford Almanac for 1860. Our readers know the 
ties i l, " ’ 
pais cnet eto | volume, forming one of the excellent school series 
: : ‘ been engraved. The carving, not yet done, is 
—— | general to her Majesty’sforces. 1t is characterized S PY : 4 
IE 13 UNDER ’ : J me “ A r ; : intended to be put, especially round the lower 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE BUILDING | pose of promoting the intelligent and expeditious ao y 
of the entrance archway, and on the various 
, Was 
James Hiscocks, the district-surveyor of Wandsworth I ~ a 
‘ > oy Mr. H. man, ¢ > nche: : : . ‘ : 
and edited by Mr. H. Pitman, of the Ma ster dripstones stand in block, for want of money. 
building of the Royal Patriotic Asylum on Wandsworth- | address to the British Association at Aberdeen; a 
- ~ | little more light would have improved the effect, 
Mr. Rhode Hawkins, the architect of the Royal Com- | Mr. W. H. Bailey; and one on “ Music for the = 
me ; ; 
from the district surveyor’s fees, and the question there- | Salisbury, says the Hampshire Independent, is a 
fore rested between him (Mr. Hawkins) and the com- 
meaning of the words ‘‘ public buildings” in the Act. by being drained. That there were some mistakes 
Mr. Iugham inquired the nature of the Patriotic) Scurriter Festivat at Tux CrystTat Panace.| made at Salisbury cannot be denied: they were 
soldiers’ and sailors’ children, He would also mention | gathering at the Crystal Palace, in celebration of | Health, in consequence of the high rate of mor- 
that the Act speciied that no fee for one building should | the centenary of the poet, Friederich Schiller. | tality. The drainage works at Salisbury cost about 
be for his worship to say whether an aggregate number | Arrangements on a scale suited to the vast dimen- | the rate which every man at all competent to form 
of buildings were to be considered one pubiic building. | sions of the Palace. A feature of the performance | an opinion has stated would be the cost in Win- 
Mr. Ingham then asked if there was any internal com- | the Cantata. But one of the principal at-| Independent, to believe that if Winchester were 
munication. tractions will bean entire novelty to most English-| put under the Local Government Act, and the 


Mr. Hiscocks replied in the affirmative. .:.|men, though one characteristie and popular | drainage executed under the exclusive supervision 

Mr. Ingham said it cleariy formed part of one building. | —. 1 ‘ Mote t . ° : hol ight be done well 
He thought that if these builolngs formed part of one | With the Germans. fhis is a grand torchlight | of the town council, the whole might be done w 
grand design, they must be considered as one building. | procession, along the upper terraces and in the | for an annual rate of 10d. in the pound, At Salis- 


: Me. inoue ot ganda nag tr sets =e building | garden, accompanied by a display of the foun-| bury the public health has been much improved, 
se Me. Hawckina that it was a detinee building spe re | tains and the illumination of the Schiller statue|and the effects are most satisfactory in every 
by Mr. Hawkins that it was a distinct building, aud he - ‘ “ 

had allowed a wooden staircase to be erected. 1 it were | on the upper terrace, point of view, so far as health is concerned. 
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Vatve oF Burtpine Lanp ry LiverPoor.— 
Recently, some premises immediately opposite the 
Town-hall, in Liverpool, containing about 1,600 
square yards, were sold by public auction on 
behalf of the corporation, for a term of seventy- 
five years. The reserve bid was 50,000/.; but it 
was run up to 60,1507. at which price Mr. Picton 
bought them. The buyer has made over the site 
to Mr. William Brown, late M.P. for South Lan- 
cashire, the donor of the Public Library building, 
and is preparing plans tocover it with commercial 
buildings. The site of Mr. Cockerell’s building 


(the Liverpool and London Insurance), which is | 


the counterpart of that now spoken of, on the 
opposite side of the Town-hall, cost 56/. 10s. per 
square yard. The present purchase cost 37/. 5s. 
the square yard ; but there are difficulties in the 
site which did not exist in the other case. 

BERNINI.—On the ancient bridge of St. Angelo, 
at Rome, there are several statues by Bernini 
and his pupils: that of the angel with the cross 
is said to be his own work. They were erected 
in 1688, under Pope Clement IX. Louis XIV. 
hearing of his fame invited Bernini to come to 
Paris, and paid him royal honours by sending they 
state carriages to the frontier of Italy to meet 
him and conduct him to the capital. This cele- 
brated sculptor, who thus honoured France with 
his presence for eight months, received on his 
arrival a present of 50,000 crowns, with a salary 
of 2,000 crowns per annum, and 500 for his son. 
The equestrian statue of the king, at Versailles, is 
the work of his hands. 

DEFENCES OF THE Counrry.—Sir: I wonder 
you do not devote more of your space to the de- 
fences of the country. Our fathers destroyed 
instead of keeping up our country’s defences, be- 
cause in those days the inhabitants were not 
sufficiently advanced in free and liberal principles 
to prevent the strongholds being abused either by 
the upper or the lower classes for keeping back 
freedom instead of protecting it from foreign in- 
vasion. We are now so far advanced and enlight- 
ened that we have not those fears, and being now 
internally so secure of freedom, let us imm: diately 
see to securing it from external attacks. The 
more freedom is attained, perfected, and enjoyed 
by us, the more we become the envy and hatred 
of other nations who are rcsisting freedom, and 
the more liable are we to differ with and to b- 
attacked by them. How, then, can any lover of 
freedom wish to see us at present defenceless ? 
I trust most will subscribe to this. He who, 
either from design or carelessncss, throws uselessly 
temptations in the way of the weak and unwary, 
thereby drawing them into vice they would not 
and could not have committed without it, most 
assuredly largely shares the guilt of the fallen 
through such temptation.—ConsTant READER. 

Tak aND Mart as Droporizers.— A Mons. 

Burdal has sent in to the Academie des Sciences 
at Paris a communication on a deodorizing com- 
pound by MM. Corne and Demeaux. M. Dumas 
having in a previous sitting remarked that, if it 
be admitted that the emanations of tar ozonize 
the air, the compound in question owed its efficacy 
to its prompt combustion of miasmatic effluvia 
by means of the ozonized oxygen it contains, 
M. Burdel has endeavoured to test the truth of 
this remark by experiment. In the cleansing of a 
canal a quantity of very fetid mud was thrown 
out, in the presence of which Schcenbein’s ozono- 
meter revealed no trace of ozone. M. Burdel had 
this mud mixed up with a compound of marl and 
tar, when the fetid odour immediately disap- 
peared, and the ozonometer marked seven degrees 
after the lapse of twelve hours. M. Burdel in- 
tends to continue his experiments, with a view to 
apply this discovery to the deodorization of rivers 
and marshy districts. 


A Last Cuance ror “ Bic Bex.”—The Jour- 
nal du Loiret announces that M. Chambon, a 
mechanician, residing at Montargis, has discovered 
a means of soldering cracked bells, and restoring 
their original clearness of sound. 

HaMpsHiIrE History.—With reference to a 
paragraph in this journal touching the want of 
an archwological association for Hampshire, which 
has had an extended circulation, we are asked to 
mention that a general history of the county is in 
course of preparation by Mr. B. B. Woodward, B.A. 
and that the first part is on the eve of publication. 

THe TEMPLE AND THE TEMPLE GARDENS.— 
The show of Chrysanthemums in the two Temple 
Gardens, as well as the Temple Church, are now 
open to the public (free) every day. There is an 
| extraordinary collection of pompones in the garden 
| of the Middle Temple. 

Woo twicu.—Tenders will be received during 
the present month for the erection of two new 
wings at the Royal Military Academy, for the 
accommodation of an additional number of gentle- 





for that purpose. It has also been decided to 
erect at Woolwich a new General Military Hos- 
pital, on a site near Dundas-terrace, the Army 
Sanitary Commission being of opinion that the 
present Royal Ordnance Hospital is unfit for the 
purposes for which it is intended. An article on 
this subject will be found on another page. 

Tue BREAKWATER AND Pirk-HEADS aT Port- 
LAND.—The damage caused by the heavy seas in 
the first of the recent storms on the great 
temporary timber support of the Portland break- 
water will, it seems, entail a serious loss to the 
contractor, and will also, it is feared, suspend the 
quarrying operations in the convict quarries, 
where the material is obtained for the making of 
the breakwater. The greatest damage sustained 
is about 600 yards from the shore, in the vicinity 
of the first pier-head. At this point an immense 
gap of about 200 feet in length has been made in 
the support, the timber from which has been 
thrown on the beach in all directions. The granite 
pier-heads and sea-walls sustained no injury, 
although such was the force of the waves that the 
spray at times flew to an altitude of 150 feet 
above the masonry. In the vicinity of the second 
pier-head the damage sustained is very great. 
Much damage, it appears, has also been done to 


men cadets, a sum of 35,000/. having been granted | 


[Nov. 5, 1859. 


GLascow.—Sir Joseph Paxton, at the meeting 
of the Glasgow Town-council, recently, stated that, 
having come down to lay out and arrange the 
South-side Park, he had gone over the grounds, 
and had an idea in his mind, as yet only half 
developed, by which he would make this park one 
of the finest in Britain. A rate of assessment for 
parks and galleries of 2d. per pound on rental was 
fixed at same meeting. 

HERTFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHHOLO- 
GicaAL Socrery.— A general meeting of this 
society was held at the Town-hall, Hertford, on 
Monday before last: Professor Donaldson, V.P. 
in the chair. There was a large attendance of the 
clergy, gentry, and inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood. The Chairman opened the meet- 
ing by a brief account of the proceedings of 
several English Archwological Societies since last 
meeting of the society. Mr. J. Evans, F.S.A. 
read a paper “ On the Coins found upon and near 
the Site of Ancient Verulam ;” and the Rev. J. L. 
Pettit, one “On the Architecture of the South of 
Europe,” illustrated by the exhibition of nume- 
rous drawings of churches, temples, and edifices 
in Italy, Sicily, France, Spain, and Greece, which 
he had personally visited. 

Fire at THE Paais pe LUXemMBovRG, Paris.— 
On Thursday in last week, a fire took place in the 
Palace of the Senate (Palais de Luxembourg), 
Paris. The Salle des Séances was completely de- 
stroyed. Four persons were dangerously injured, 
The galleries, however, the museum, library, 
throne-room, archives, historical apartments, Xc. 
were all saved. The damage is estimated from 
400,000 francs to 500,000 francs. It is feared that 
the paintings of Abel de Pujol and Vauchelet 
must be entirely destroyed. The statues of Colbert, 
Malesherbes, D’Aguesseau, and Molé, are not 
injured, The gallery of paintings is not touched, 
The fire was first discovered by the sentinels 
stationed near the garden, who saw smoke and 
flames bursting out from the cupola which sur- 
mounts the hall. The fire rapidly extended to 
the woodwork which supported the cupola. Parts 
of the dome then began to fall, and in a short 
time the whole of the ceiling was borne down into 
the salle below. The large lustre, which is of 
immense weight, fell with a tremendous crash, 
and broke through the flooring of the hall to 
the ground floor. The ceiling of the hall was 





the breakwater at Holyhead. 
Tut Essex ArcumoLocicaL Socrery.—The | 
general meeting of this increasing society was | 
held at Saffron Walden on the 20th ult. when | 
there was a good muster of members and friends. 
The walls of the museum lecture-hall were hung | 
with rubbings of brasses from Essex churches, Xe. | 
Lord Braybrooke, the President, occupied the 
chair. 
the continued and increasing prosperity of the 


Mr. Joshua Clarke read a paper on the name of 
the town of Saffron Walden, once celebrated for 
| its manufacture of saffron; after which the Rev. 
T. S. Griffinhoofe read a paper by the Rev. J. H. 
Sperling, on the churches of north-west Essex. 
The rubbings on the walls of the Walden Museum 
were then described by Mr. Joseph Clarke, one of 
the trustees, who spoke of a curious circumstance 
relating to an inscription on a large stone on 
Tory Hill, or Sleigh Grain, i.e. “ The Hill of the 
| Sun,” in Ireland, which for fifty years had puzzled 
the most eminent antiquaries, and gave rise toa 
very learned paper in the “Archwologia,” as 
|having some mystical meaning, and the stone 
being laid across two others, somewhat like a 
cromlech, the conclusion come to was that it was 
a dedication to the sun, when lately it was acci- 
dentally discovered by a celebrated archeologist 
that the gentleman who copied the inscription 





To Wixp vp tHE Westminster CLOCK BY 
THE Motion or THE TipE.—I would suggest that 
the Westminster Palace clock might be wound up 
by the action of the tide, as follows:—A conve- 
viently-sized float or vessel, weighted to sufficient 
power, might be placed in a reservoir or tank at 
the foot of the tower, communicating with the 
river by a pipe or conduit, causing the water in 
the tank and the float to rise or fall with the tide. 
By attaching a chain or rope from this float to a 
pulley properly fitted with a ratchet-wheel and 


originally had placed it upside down, and when re- 
| versed it read plainly the name of the individual 
|in whose memory it was placed—E. Conrp, 1731. 
| Mr. Clarke also exhibited a plan of the maze as it 
existed on the common at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
jin colours, The cursus, commonly called the 

maze, tradition says, was a small copy of a larger 
| one that previously existed; although not more 
| than 100 feet through one way and 130 the other, 
the continuous path through it in its windings 
amounts to about a mile in length; it has been 


spring fixed on the winding machinery (the pulley | recut about every twenty-five years, and now re- 
running loose upon the spindle), on the falling of | quires renovating. It is very similar to Robin 


the tide the float would sink with it, and cause 
the chain fixed to it to move the pulley and 
ratchet-wheel, thereby winding the clock with the 
descent of the tide. A counter-weight would be 
required on the opposite side of the pulley, to 
rewind the slack chain as the float rises with the 
tide. The machinery could be arranged to operate 
at every tide or at stated periods.—M., 8. 


| Hood’s race near Nottingham, though a better 
jone. In 1699 the corporation books state that 
| 15s. were paid for re-cutting the maze, The 
meeting afterwards adjourned to the castle, and 
to Audley House, where Lord Braybrooke enter- 
tained the visitors. A dinner in the evening, at 
concluded the day’s pro- 


the Rose and Crown, 
ceedings, 





society. After the election of office-bearers, Kec | 





ornamented with paintings by Abel de Pujol. 
The entire hall is a mass of ruins. An investiga- 
tion has been ordered to ascertain the exact cause 
of the conflagration. s 
Pusiic Seats.—Allow me a small space in your 
columns to recommend the placing of seats on the 
sides of the public footpaths in the outskirts of 
towns and villages, fur the accommodation of 


The report congratulated the members on | invalids, aged and infirm people, and others taking 


their daily walks. Deal planks, the edges bound 
with iron hooping, fixed on stout oak posts, firmly 
fastened in the ground, would form substantial 
seats, inexpensive, yet calculated to last for many 
years; and in these times when fountains are 
erected for the refreshment of thirsty passengers 
and even dogs, and when the comfort and con- 
venience of mankind appear to be considered 
more than formerly, I have reason to hope that 
this suggestion may be carried into effect.—Z. 
SraTvE FOR WREN.—Sir : It must be regretted 
by every good man who considers the subject, that 
London neglects to raise a suitable public monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir Christopher, Wren. 
Envious, evil, and penurious men slur over any 
suggestion of this kind by subtly stating that he 
has erected monuments enough for himself. Such 
assertions carry with them the idea that Wren 
was a proud and ostentatious man, and conspi- 
cuously placed his name on all his works, This is 
fur from the truth. A monument, designed ex- 
pressly to Wren’s honour, and to the encourage- 
ment of after architects, ought to be immediately 
raised. The absence of it is a greater disgrace to 
the profession of architects than to others. 
Norwich. 








TENDERS. 


For additions at Oak-hil’, East Barnet, for Mr. H. W. 
Mason; Mr. Henry Currey, architect :— 


po PPT TTT TET ry #1,149 0 0 
SPER ETE OL EP eEL ET LEE 1,897 9 0 
WOES svbacsetckuessetncesenees 1,396 0 0 
PD sca bek ckaa Verse be deeba 1,315 0 0 
i icccs cn daenpeedvenece 1,290 0 0 
Colis & Co. (accepted) ........ 1,290 0 0 





For works at Nos, 2 and 3, Cheapside ; Mr. James Coe? 
architect :— 
Greenwood ........ Pe ee £425 0 0 
BE, nos bts bakes bodes owtcee . 380 0 0 
Colis & Co. ....... bavcenveevy o« 880 0 0 
SVEN bs vive cesscnecesscsuinnse 267 0 0 
GGG sc vcscicucsecesass Scehacs 349 0 0 
ROME Ss iciesss eo ccenvece +» 247 @ @ 












